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organizers of the 2009 Festival of India, one manifestation of the growing and appreciated Hindu presence in the now peaceful country 
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Elements of 
Hindu Devotion 
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The “word cloud” above was created from the text of 
our in-depth story on Hindu devotion; the size of each 
word reflects the relative number of times it appears in 
the text. This Educational Insight (see page 36) presents 
an endearing summary of Hindu ways of worship by 

Dr. Huyler drawn from his book, Meeting God, Elements 


of Hindu Devotion, published by Yale University Press. 


STEPHEN HUYLER 


Kotilingeshwara, Kolar District, Karnataka: 
The most sacred image in any temple to Siva is the 
Linga, a rounded, elliptical, aniconic image, usually 

set on a circular base, or pitha, the Sivalinga is the 
simplest and most ancient symbol of Siva, especially 
of Parasiva, God beyond all forms and qualities. The 
pitha represents Parashakti, the manifesting power 
of God. Many Siva temples have a central Linga in 
primary worship along with many subsidiary ones 
that were given by devotees throughout history. 
This temple boasts the most: 85 million Lingas! 


ha pleased to welcome you to the free digital edition of Hinduism 
Today magazine. It is the fulfillment of a vision held by my Satguru 
Sivaya Subramuniyaswami, founder of Hinduism Today, to bring the 
magazine's profound Hindu teachings to the widest possible audience. 
The text of each issue has long been available on the Web, right back 
to 1979, but without the photographs and art. Now you have here the 
entire contents of the printed edition, with all photos and art. Plus, it 
is interactive—every link is live; click and you go to a web page. You 
can participate in the magazine in a number of ways, accessed 
buttons on the right. And you can help support this free editio 
ways: make an online contribution (even a small one); patronize 
specialized advertisers. Explore the resources here, enjoy our la 
edition and e-mail us if you are inspired. 
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S. Sambandha Sivacarya at the Indology Department's palm leaf 
manuscript library of the French Institute of Pondicherry 


INDIA 
Agama Scholar Honored 


OR OVER 50 YEARS, S. SAMBANDHA SIVACARYA HAS WORKED ten 

hours a day to collect, preserve and translate the Saiva Agamas. 
In February, 2009, the French government awarded him the “Or- 
dre des Palmes Academiques” in recognition of his contributions 
to the study of the languages, texts, history and cultures of India. 
Established in 1808 by Napoleon Bonaparte, this is one of the 
world’s oldest awards—and one of France’s most prestigious. 

Sambandha Sivacarya began extensively collecting and study- 

ing Saiva manuscripts in the 1950s under the guidance of Pandit 
NR. Bhatt. Though born, raised and trained in a family of Adisaiva 
priests, he decided to forego the life of a temple priest in order to 
devote his life to saving the scriptures of his faith. 
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Reincarnated: “Superbrain Yoga” 


M UCH TO THE AMUSEMENT 
of many Hindus, the 
ancient practice of crossing the 
arms to grasp the earlobes and 
squatting several times, known 
in Tamil as thoppu karanam, 
has emerged on the pop health 
scene. The renowned New Age 


teacher of Pranic Healing, Mas- 
ter Choa Kok Sui [dates of life], 
co-opted the practice and copy- 
righted the label “Superbrain 
Yoga.” A CBS piece on the exer- 
cise found its way onto YouTube, 
and now people are bobbing up 
and down all over the world. 
Practitioners claim they 
have documented its posi- 


tive effects on learning-dis- 
abled autistic children and 
depressed, forgetful adults. 
Most Hindus know this as 
an old form of discipline 
performed as an act of wor- 
ship before Lord Ganesha. 
Although once again our 
cultural heritage has been 
openly pirated for profit, 


Inattentive boys sharpen up with a 
few rounds of thoppu karanam 


clinical validation is always 
good for the Hindu faith. 
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Vedas Are 
Thriving in 
Australia 


E FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
the Sydney Veda Patasala 
was celebrated at Scout Hall, 
North Carlingford, Sydney on 
April 5, 2009, with a unique 
Vedic chanting program. More 


finds 


GLOBAL DHARMA 


Gurukkal, Sri Ramarathinam 
and Sri Narayanan in preserving 
this ancient oral tradition and 
wisdom, declared by UNESCO 
to be a World Intangible Cultural 
Heritage. Mrs Akila Ramarathi- 
nam, Joint General Secretary of 
VHP explained that the Sydney 
Veda Patasala is the first of it’s 
kind outside the Indian subcon- 
tinent. It encourages study by 
the whole family and is open to 
all, regardless of age, caste, creed, 
race or gender. Mr. Jonathan 
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Families learn to chant the Vedas in the Sydney Veda Patasalas 


which have, in just one year, grown to five schools with 100 students 


than 150 people participated. 
The patasala (school), an initia- 
tive of Vishva Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) of Australia, started in 
2008 in Baulkham Hills with 
ten students under the guid- 
ance of Swami Vigyananand, 
Joint General Secretary of the 
VHP During the recent program, 
Swami acknowledged the self- 
less commitment of the teach- 
ers, Sri Subramanian, Sri Ravi 


Nanlohy, Cultural Development 
Coordinator from Baulkham 
Hills Shire Council, praised the 
community. “I am impressed by 
the Hindu society's initiative and 
participation in this revival.” He 
expressed amazement “in seeing 
entire families from grandpar- 
ents to grandchildren learning 
together in an program under- 
taken without any government 
financial support.” 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: RAJIV MALIK/ 
AKILA RAMARATINAM/HINDUISM TODAY 


SHE RYaG@eHe Evel Ers: 
Hinduism Is 
Strong in 
Seychelles 


'AR OFF THE EAST COAST OF 

Kenya, in the Indian Ocean, 
lies the spectacularly beautiful 
country of Seychelles, com- 
prising 115 islands. Its small, 
ethnically diverse population 
of just 80,000, drawn from 
countries all over the world, 
includes South Indian Saivite 
Tamil Hindus; whose ancestors 
came as indentured laborers 
in the late 1700s, to join a 3,500 
worker community established 
by the French. It is a testimony 
to the steadfastness of the faith 
of these Hindus that two cen- 
turies later their religion and 
faith are not only strong, but 
flourishing and growing. 

V. Sivasupramaniam reports 


from Seychelles on this year’s 
January festival for Lord Muru- 
gan. “Thaipoosam Kavadi Festi- 
val was started in the Seychelles 
Navasakthi Vinayagar temple in 
1993-one year after the opening 
of the temple—on a modest scale 
in the inner courtyard of the 
temple. It has since grown in size 
to become a national festival. In 
1998, the government declared 
kavadi day a holiday for the 
Hindus. It now involves not only 
many locals but also attracts 
globe-trotting tourists, who get 
an insight into our oriental cul- 
tural values. 

He said, “The kavadi festival 
is a powerful assertion of Hindu 
individuality and a forceful ex- 
pression of Hindu solidarity in 
a multi-racial and a multi-cul- 
tural country such as Seychelles. 
At the same time, this festival 
evidences our Tamil cultural 
roots and the relevance of Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy. It makes a 
proud statement of our common 


membership in a 
great, rich and endur- 
ing Hindu civilization, 
a heritage shared by 

a wide diaspora that 
has reached across the 
globe.” 
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ve) Ladies performing Thiruvilakku (lamp lighting) puja; (below) 


the quality of the festival has been enriched by the growing variety 
and number of kavadis carried as penance by devotees 
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The famed Meenakshi Sundareswarar temple of Madurai, dubbed 
“the Athens of India,” is re-energized with a spectacular celebration 


INDIA 


Madurai’s Wonder Renewed 


FTER FIFTEEN YEARS OF 

renovation, the re-conse- 
cration of the 2,000-year-old 
Meenakshi Sundareswarar 
temple in Madurai, Tamil Nadu, 
was conducted from March 26 
to April 9, 2009. Work (usually 
done every 12 years) began in 


1994 and cost millions of rupees. 


Improvements included plating 
of Goddess Meenakshi’s tower 


with 30 kg of gold. The Maha- 
kumbhabhishekam was con- 
ducted flawlessly, with the ad- 
ministration doing a superb job 
of crowd management. Thou- 
sands of devotees were blessed 
with the darshan of dozens 

of priests pouring the blessed 
waters over the temple’s golden 
spires at 9.15 am on April 9. 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: V. SUPRAMANIAM, LEMBAH LUJANG ARCHAEO- 


LOGICAL MUSEUM; UNKNOWN 


Bujang 
Pre-dates 
Angkor Wat 


M ALAYSIAN ARCHEOLOGISTS 
announced that in Febru- 
ary, 2009, they have made yet 
another discovery of ancient 
artifacts in the Northern State 
of Kedah. This area is the loca- 
tion of the Hindu civilization of 
Bujang, established by the Tamil 
king Rajendra Chola I, son of 
Rajaraja Chola. Inscriptions in 
Tanjore, Tamil Nadu, dating back 
to 1030CE mention his dominion 
over lands in Southeast Asia. But 
the recent discovery indicates 
that the civilization was there 
seven centuries earlier. Archeo- 
logical team leader professor 
Mokhtar Saidi said buildings 
found at the site indicate it was 
part of Bujang, “We have dated 
artifacts from what we believe 
are an administration building 
and an iron smelter to 1,700 
years ago (250CE), which sets the 
Bujang civilization between the 
third and fourth century.” The 


Pedestals for Sivalingams from 
the ancient Hindu society of Bu- 
Jang, Kedah, North Malaysia 
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presence of the iron smelter, he 
said, shows that the civilization 
was advanced technologically, 
though it predated the Angkor 
civilization by 900 years. 
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INDIA 


Gangeshwar by the Sea 


CCORDING TO THE MAHA- 

bharata, during their ardu- 
ous exile, the Pandavas came to 
aserene hamlet called Fudam, 
tucked away on the picturesque 
island of Mani Nagar, now 
known as Diu, off the coast of 
present-day Gujarat. There 
they pledged to fast until they 
had properly worshiped Lord 
Siva. Unable to find a Sivalinga 
in the vicinity, the five brothers 
established their own five lingas 
ina cave by the roaring sea, each 
according to his height. The five 
lingas represent the Pandavas, 
the largest one installed by 
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Yudhishthira and the smallest 
by Nakul. Only after performing 
puja to the Sivalingas did the 
brothers take their meal. 

That was around 5,000 years 
ago, when the sea was 100 me- 
ters away from the cave. With 
the passage of time, sea levels 
have risen. Today its waves lash 
and wash the Sivalingas amid 
the seafront crags, as if offering 
obeisance to the Lord. At high 
tide, the lingas are completely 
submerged. 

The Pandavas stayed here 
for about a month, living in the 
jungle. Later, yogis and munis 
found the Sivalingas and cared 
for them. A temple came into 
being some 600 years ago. Mur- 
tis of Lord Siva’s consort, God- 
dess Parvati, and Lord Ganesha 
were installed in the shrine. Un- 
der the statues one sees Brahmi 
script, no longer legible today. 
There used to be a stone idol of 
Lord Hanuman on the north side 
of the temple, but that area is 
now submerged by the sea. The 
steps down into the sanctum of 
five lingas are quite steep. These 
were made during the Solanki 
age, 1,000 years ago. 

Southwest of the cave is 
a spring where sweet water 
gushes out at low tide. Swami 
Nirmalji, one of the priests at the 
temple, shared, “We believe it 


This ancient seaside Siva shrine of on the island of Diu, in the 


7 


state of Gujarat, is slowly being inundated by the rising sea. 


is the holy Ganga jal. It is sweet 
even though mixed with sea 
water. This is why we call this 
Gangeshwar Temple.” 

Swami Nirmalji says there is 
an intrinsic power in the Gan- 
geshwar shrine and that wor- 
ship of its five Sivalingas makes 
your wishes come true. And 
the temple holds some myster- 
ies, according to the locals. For 
example no one has ever been 
able stay in the temple the whole 
night. Anyone who dares is 
found in an unconscious state 
the next morning. Many who 
have ventured there after dark 
reported seeing a man with long 
hair and flowing beard. And 
every night, at the stroke of 12, 
the mysterious toll of the bells 
and conch resonate far and wide. 
Rushing to find out who is there, 


one will find no one. A huge 
snake appears frequently, curl- 
ing around the Sivalingas in the 
wee hours of morning. Those 
who see it are thought to be very 
fortunate. Known as the “wonder 
snake,” locals say it spreads out, 
circles the Sivalingas and then 
vanishes into the sea, leaving be- 
hind an marvelous fragrance. 
On Mahasivaratri each 
year a big fair is organized her, 
and a festive fervor fills the 
air when. Droves of devotees 
come to the wish-fulfilling 
temple, where the Lord makes 
His presence felt in every wave 
that touches the Sivalingas, 
every breeze that kisses the 
sea and every bird that chirps 
in the ambience laden with 
an undefinable spiritual zeal. 


TIRTHO BANNERJEE 
LUCKNOW, UTTAR PRADESH, INDIA 


BRIEFL 


PRESIDENT OBAMA'S ADVISORY 
Council on Faith-Based and 
Neighborhood Partnerships was 
formed to advise the president 
on faith-based and other key 
issues, such as fatherhood and 
poverty. Among those chosen 

as members is Anju Bhargava, 

a Hindu, founder of Asian In- 
dian Women of America. 


IN MARCH, 2009, OVER 6,000 
devotees participated in a pro- 
test march and rally in Tamil 
Nadu, demanding that the gov- 


@e¢ 


ernment return the control of 
Chidambaram Temple to the 
Dikshitar community, who 
have managed the temple 
since time immemorial. 


A SECULAR ORGANIZATION IN 
Britain is producing “certificates 
of de-baptism” for people wish- 
ing to renounce their Christian 
faith. The National Secular 
Society (NSS) says more than 
100,000 ex-worshipers have 
downloaded the de-baptism 
certificates from its website, 
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and that thousands of others 
have ordered parchment ver- 
sions at about $4 a copy. The NSS 
advertisement says: “Liberate 
yourself from the Mumbo- 
Jumbo that liberated you from 
the Original Sin you never had.” 


UK HINDUS DISAGREE ABOUT 
the initiative of Davender Ku- 
mar Ghai, 70, to have Britain 
honor his religious rights by 
repealing a 1903 act banning 
open-air cremations so that 
Hindus could use traditional 
funeral pyres. Jai Lakhani said: 
“The idea that the soul requires 
an open-air cremation in order 
to be released demolishes the 


potency of the soul and thereby 
undermines the very founda- 
tion of Hinduism.” Others 
argue that the Hindu traditional 
method deserves a fair hearing. 


A GROUP OF HINDUS IN NEPAL 
took action in March to protest 
the government's neglect of the 
Kumari palace temple. After 
yet another attempt by loot- 
ers to steal decorative temple 
panels, the group blocked tour- 
ists from entering the palace 
and kept the Kumari from ap- 
pearing at the palace window. 
They hope to convince the 
government to use tourist fees 
for renovation and security. 


TOP: TIRTHO BANNERJEE 
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IN MY OPINION 


Pleading tor -Accurate Portrayal 


A factual description of India and Hinduism in 
American school textbooks is achievable, if we act 


BY FAREN RAJKUMAR 


S A PROUD HINDU 

American living 

in an ethnically 

diverse country, 
I enjoy explaining my great 
religion to friends, their fami- 
lies, visitors to my temple and 
anyone who shows curiosity 
about Hinduism. Our beautiful 
and resonant prayers, festive 
holidays, fascinating symbol- 
ism and, of course, the music, 
delicious food and traditional 
clothing seem to increase in popularity in 
America every year, and I am always more 
than happy to assist people in obtaining a 


clearer, more concise understanding of them. 


However, I have encountered a major 
obstacle in my path to spreading awareness 
and appreciation of Hinduism. This obstacle 
is the American education system, which 
presents a very inaccurate and demeaning 
impression of India, Hinduism and their 
rich and diverse histories. India, according 
to the textbooks, is the land where cows are 
permitted to roam the streets freely and 
people of low income are forced to assume 
the duties of a Dalit as part of the degrading 
caste system. Hinduism is a religion brought 
to India by the “enlightened Aryans,” a reli- 
gion in which the forehead dot is a must for 
married women. 

But what about the essentials of Hindu 
religion that Hindus would recognize? 
Misrepresentations like these are typical, 
because the textbook authors have little to 
no personal experience of Hinduism—and 
the professionals and scholars they consult 
seldom include a practicing Hindu. 

It seems that the American education 
system is bent on delivering a colorful, 
near-savage and eccentric portrayal of 
Hinduism to students rather than the facts. 
The real essence of Hinduism may be more 
than the average student can absorb in one 
lesson, but a fact-based lesson on India’s 
ancient development or a clear defini- 
tion of the Hindu concept of God would 
not permanently damage a publisher’s 
reputation. After all, isn’t the goal of the 


school system to prepare 
children for the real world? 

In the real world, a well- 
informed Hindu would never 
agree that Sanskrit was a gift 
to the Dravidian people of 
India from the Aryans, so why 
should students be told that 
this is the truth? I encounter 
misrepresentations like this 
frequently and often find 
myself in uncomfortable 
situations at school. When 
a teacher delivers a misleading mes- 
sage to my class about Hinduism, I feel 
the urge to deny it and correctly inform 
my peers. However, the adult with the 
degree has the authority in the classroom, 
and some teachers feel offended if cor- 
rected by a student. To prevent conflict 
with my teacher, and protect my school 
record, I simply keep my mouth shut. 

I do see hope in organizations such 
as the Hindu American Foundation. Its 
relentless efforts to correct misrepresenta- 
tions and inaccuracies in textbooks are 
a great comfort to me and all Hindus in 
America. With an increase in terrorism in 
the Middle East, it is crucial that people do 
not confuse Muslim extremists with Sikhs 
and Brahmins, and Arabic with Sanskrit. 
Though our religion is all-encompassing, 
it is distinct and extraordinary in many 
ways, and it is essential that students 
grasp its facets clearly and correctly. 

A better understanding of anything leads 
to a greater appreciation of it, and America’s 
understanding of Hinduism begins with 
what children are taught in school. It is the 
responsibility of Hindu youths living here 
to correct the inaccuracies pronounced by 
Western textbooks. Mahatma Gandhi once 
said, “Be the change you want to see in the 
world.” If we desire truthful representation 
in America, then it becomes our responsi- 
bility to make it happen. 


FAREN RAJKUMAR, 15, is a freshman at Plan- 
tation Sr. High School in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. E-mail: arcaneg9@bellsouth.net 
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Our Three Kinds of Temples 


The community temple, the home shrine and the sanctuary inside 


you are readily available to stabilize and uplift your daily life 


BY SATGURU BODHINATHA VEYLANS WAM! 


T WOULD BE HARD TO OVERESTIMATE THE POWER AND 

importance of the temple in Hindu culture and spiri- 

tual practice—the home of God to which we go for 

solace and connection with the divine. When we think 
of temples, we naturally think of community temples, 
those always welcoming, often ornate, magical spaces 
which I like to call pura mandiras. Worshiping in these 
temples is a central practice in Hinduism. But there is a 
broader, seldom discussed understanding of the temple 
in Sanatana Dharma which embraces two other sacred 
places of communion as equally important. One is the 
home shrine, or griha mandira, and the other is the soul 
temple or atma mandira. 


The Community Temple, Pura Mandira 

Hindu communities revolve around the local temple, 
which serves as the hub of culture, worship, festivals 
and more. For the devout, the ideal is to attend a puja 
at the community temple daily, or at least once a week, and to 


participate in the major holy festivals celebrated within its precincts. 


This allows us to experience the blessings of God and the Gods 
regularly and to enjoy frequent fellowship with other devotees, 
which is uplifting and engaging. Though God is everywhere, it is 
easiest to receive His blessings at the temple. My Gurudeva, Sivaya 
Subramuniyaswami, had many insights into temple mysticism: the 
ray of the temple, its subtle force field and how the three worlds 
work together in that sacred space. All this was apparent to his 
inner sight. He wrote, “If you could view the temple from the inner 
worlds, you would see a brilliant ray coming from the Third World, 
or world of the Gods, right into the temple on the physical plane. 
This ray allows communication similar to a live video conference. 
The priest opens the connection by performing puja. When the 
puja is performed with loving devotion, the ray becomes strong 
and inner doors open from God’s world to ours; the angelic helpers, 
called devas, hover around and through the temple, and blessings 
pour out to the devotees. A Hindu temple's devonic rays have the 
power to transform the course of karma, open inner doors to new 
opportunities, assuage long-held hurts and provide inner visions 
equaling the fullness of devotion.” 

Regular worship at the community temple deepens our humility 
and our devotion to God. It also purifies and lifts our energy into 
higher chakras. In addition to worship, we can also perform service 
(seva, or karma yoga) at the temple and accrue even more spiritual 
benefits. The Tirumantiram, an ancient scripture by Rishi Tirumular 
lists a number of traditional chores in verse 109: “The simple temple 
duties, lighting the lamps, picking flowers, lovingly polishing the 
floors, sweeping, singing the Lord’s praise, ringing the bell and fetch- 
ing ceremonial water—these constitute the dasa marga (path of 
the servant).’ Additionally, those who are qualified can volunteer to 
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teach Hinduism to the youth. 

If you are finding fulfillment by worshiping in 
your community temple, don’t stop there. Consider 
extending your devotional life to the griha man- 
dira, or home shrine. 


The Home Shrine, Griha Mandira 

The ideal Hindu home centers around the home 
shrine, a special room set aside and maintained to 
create a temple-like atmosphere which holds us 
close to our spiritual goals and practices. In this 
holy space we conduct puja, read scripture, per- 
form sadhana, sing bhajana and do japa. Here we 
can always feel the presence of God and the Gods, 
whom we honor especially in the morning and 
evening and before meals, which we offer to them 
before we partake. Here worship traditionally 
begins before dawn, with the simple act of dedi- 
cation for the coming day. After a bath, morning puja is performed, 
usually by the husband. The wife and older children may also per- 
form their own puja at another time of day. The form of home wor- 
ship, called atmartha puja, is simple: we lovingly invoke the Deities, 
tender choice offerings and beseech their blessings for our family 
and the world. This early morning worship begins the day on a reli- 
gious note, blessing the work and activities that follow. Evening de- 
votionals include a simple arati, bhajana, meditation and reading of 
scripture—a day’s-end routine that carries family members to lofty, 
celestial realms during sleep. The temple-like atmosphere of the 
shrine room can prevail throughout the home if family members 
handle disagreements and difficult issues in a harmonious, profes- 
sional way, avoiding arguments and expressions of anger. 

You can bring some of the power of the community temple into 
your home shrine by lighting an oil lamp when you return from the 
temple. This sacred act brings devas who were at the temple into 
the home shrine room, where, from the inner world, they can bless 
all family members and strengthen the religious force field of the 
home. This is one of my guru's unique insights into the mysticism of 
temple worship. 

How elaborate should the home puja be? It can vary from 
short and simple to long and complex. Sri Chandrasekharendra 
Saraswathi Mahaswamiji (1894-1994) of Kanchi Kamakoti Pitham 
commented, “Every family must perform puja to Ishvara. Those who 
find it convenient to do so may conduct elaborate types of puja after 
receiving proper initiation into them. Others need perform only 
a brief puja, not lasting more than ten minutes or so. Office-goers 
must offer at least this brief worship. The sacred bell must ring in 
every home.” 

Ideally, all members of the family gather together in the shrine 
room for a puja each morning. Additionally, visiting the shrine at 
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other key times brings special benefits. Visiting the shrine before 
leaving the home reminds you that work is also worship when 
approached in a spiritual way, a strategic attitude that helps you 
maintain a religious perspective during your time out of the home. 
Visiting the shrine upon returning home provides a few moments 
to release any negative, worldly vibrations you have taken on while 
away. Visiting before an important event, such as a job interview or 
a major exam at school, you can pray for special blessings and guid- 
ance. Retreating to this oasis when emotionally disturbed or reflect- 
ing on a personal problem reminds you to spiritually center yourself 
and overcome the challenge or upset condition with the blessings 
of God and the Gods. These are several ways the home shrine can 
benefit the family. By your example you teach these practices to your 
children—practices that will sustain them as they make their pas- 
sage through life. 

Performing your own individual puja in the home shrine with 
sincerity and regularity unfolds a relationship with the Divine 
that is likened to that of a child to a parent, called satputra marga, 
or “path of the dutiful child.” The Tirumantiram summarizes, 

“Puja, reading the scriptures, singing hymns, performing japa and 
unsullied austerity, truthfulness, restraint of envy and offering of 
food—these and other self-purifying acts constitute the flawless 
satputra marga’ (verse 1496). 

If you are finding fulfillment by worshiping in the home shrine, 
don’t stop there. Consider worshiping in the atma mandira, if you 
are not already practicing yoga meditation. 


The Soul Temple, Atma Mandira 
The third place of worship is the temple within the body, which I 
call the atma mandira. My paramaguru, Yogaswami of Jaffna, Sri 
Lanka, said, “God lives in this house built of earth, water, fire, air 
and ether. Therefore, keep the house clean and the mind pure, and 
conduct yourself with calmness.” His disciple Markanduswami 
recounted his guru’s instructions: “Yogaswami said, ‘Leave your 
relations downstairs, your will, your intellect, your senses. Leave the 
fellows and go upstairs by yourself and find out who you are. Then 
you can go downstairs and be with the fellows.’ ” 

Yogaswami was describing the internal form of worship—medita- 


Three modes of communion: (left to right) A man and woman 
prostrate to God in their local temple; a husband and wife per- 
form japa, reciting the Lord's name together in their home shrine 
room; a yogi in meditation communes with God inside himself. 

tion in the sacred chamber of the soul, wherein we quiet our physi- 
cal body, still our astral and mental bodies, become centered in our 
immortal, spiritual body of light, and strive for, discover, near and 
ultimately merge with God within. Through meditation, we tempo- 
rarily set aside our mundane concerns and experience our refined, 
spiritual nature that is always serene and centered, the source 

of intuition, solace and strength for all our activities. Consistent 
practice of meditation has the power to increase our concentration, 
observation, understanding, compassion, appreciation, cooperation, 
mental acuity, emotional stability, willpower and our ability to see 
God in all things and all people. 


Awakening Wisdom 

God abides in all three of these temples. In the community temple 
He is worshiped in elaborate, formal ways, mystical ways that bring 
His shakti, or power, into the inner chamber to bless the world. In 
the home shrine He is worshiped in simple, loving ways which bring 
His presence into the home to guide the family through karma’s 
sometimes difficult passages and bless their pursuits. In the chamber 
of the heart He is worshiped as the Life of life, as the Self of ourself, 
to awaken peace of mind, insight, inspiration and enlightenment. 
The three temples stand as a central pillar of Hindu life. 

Successful worship in the three temples over many lifetimes 
culminates in jnana, divine wisdom, which we see in an 
enlightened being, a soul in its maturity, immersed in the blessed 
realization of God, while living out earthly karma. In verse 1444 
of the ancient yogic text Tirumantiram, Rishi Tirumular sums 
up our thoughts: “Being the Life of life is splendrous jnana 
worship [achieving jnana]. Beholding the Light of life is great 
yoga worship [meditation ]. Giving life by invocation is external 
worship [performing puja]. Expressing adoration is charya 
[attending puja].” As you see, our experience of the three temples 
of Hinduism is an ancient one that survives in the 21st century. 
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Great Hindu of the Year 

I would like to send you our deepest appre- 
ciation for HINDUISM ToDay, a magazine par 

excellence in all respects. Great job. Carry on; 

it’s a wonderful service, a service touching 

the points needed by spiritual seekers. In the 

Jan/Feb/Mar 2009 issue, you selected Swami 

Avdheshananda as the Hindu of the Year. A 
master in all respects, Swamiji truly deserves 

this honor. We would like to send our con- 
gratulations to him as an excellent yogi and 

to you for making a fine selection. All of us 

at the Omkarananda Ashram know him; he 

visited and put his holy feet in our Omkar- 
ananda Saraswati Nilayam Inter College. The 

comments about Swami Avdheshananda are 

excellent and show clearly that he is in all re- 
spects a leading spiritual personality. To him 

and to his mission, our deepest adoration. 


SWAMI VISHVESHWARANANDA 
RISHIKESH, UTTARAKHAND, INDIA 


Hinduism Today Turns 30 

I was pleasantly reminded through the Jan/ 
Feb/Mar 2009 issue that our wonderful 
magazine has reached its thirtieth birth- 
day. I am particularly happy and proud that 
I started reading HinDuIsm Topay from 
its first issue in 1979. At that time, it was a 
simple black-and-white newspaper. Today, 
after thirty long years, HINDUISM ToDay has 
improved by leaps and bounds. Because it 
has a large readership circulation and the ar- 
ticles are so well researched, it is valued and 
read by Hindus and non-Hindus alike. As for 
me, HINDUISM Topay has made me a better 
Hindu and a better man. It has made me be- 
come a vegetarian and a karma yogi. I wish 
HINDUISM Topay a very happy birthday and 
many, many more birthdays to come. Thanks 
to the editors and all the staff who make this 
magazine tick. 


K. THURUVAN 
RASAH, SEREMBAN, MALAYSIA 


Cremation Is Cremation 

In response to Jay Lakhani’s article, “Open- 
Air Cremations in Britain” (Hindu Press In- 
ternational, Mar 28, 2009), I want to say, with 

utmost humility, that we may be missing 

the woods for the trees. My personal expe- 
rience in America has been that people take 

Hinduism for granted. (I am still deeply of- 
fended when people gift me items made of 
calf leather!) The last time such a strong posi- 
tion was taken was when Taco Bell was sued 

for serving beef. Both in politics and business, 
there is nothing like a lawsuit to make every- 
one sit up and take notice. Ahimsa is certain- 
ly a hallmark of Hinduism, but many times 

one is mistaken for being a pushover. To give 

you an example, it is the tradition of married 
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Hindu women to pierce their noses. So when 
a friend of mine got hers done, her boss told 
her that as long as the ring is small she did 
not have a problem with it. My friend did not 
have any intention of sporting a large nose 
ring anyway, but was offended by the pre- 
sumptuousness of her boss’s statement. We 
wondered how her boss would have reacted 
if my friend had told her she could wear a 
cross as long as it wasn't too big. 

Even if open air cremation is permitted in 
Britain, most Hindus there would probably 
still prefer regular cremation. But by bring- 
ing the issue to the forefront, it is focusing 
attention on the fact that Hinduism, like all 
religions, has certain special requirements, 
and society needs to be tolerant of that. After 
all, when the British ruled our Hindu nation 
for 200 years, did we not make allowances 
for their steak dinners and open consorting? 

ANU SHYAM 


KAHULUI, Hawa, USA 
ANUSHYAM1@GMAIL.COM 


The soul has a lot of attachment to the body 
and its possessions during life. After death, 
we release the soul from these attachments 
by burning the body and giving away posses- 
sions as alms to the needy. This helps the soul 
move on. No matter what kind of cremato- 
rium the body is burned in, the end result is 
the same. If this is understood, there will be 
no need for debate. It is not necessary to be 
fanatical about such a procedure. Scriptures 
give alternate ways to go about many practic- 
es, provided the bhava, feeling, is maintained. 
K. V. SANKER 


BENGALURU, KARNATAKA, INDIA 
KVSANKER@HOTMAIL.COM 


Don’t Hate “The Love Guru” 


It has been many months since the release of 
Mike Myers’s “The Love Guru” and its subse- 
quent criticism in HINDUISM Topay (“Vulgar 
Film Incites Hindu Censure,” Diaspora, Oct/ 
Nov/Dec, 2008). Being a Hindu convert, it 
has taken me some time to summon the 
courage to voice my support for the movie 
and its writer. To begin, I have a high regard 
for Myers as a comic writer and as an actor. I 
believe the comedian—as much as the poet, 
artist or philosopher—serves an essential 
function in every society, pointing out our 
faults and fallacies, preventing us from tak- 
ing ourselves too seriously. That said, I also 
confess to possessing an occasionally juve- 
nile sense of humor, to which Myers often 
appeals. However, if it were only the puerile 
potty humor, I wouldn't give his work a mo- 
ment’s notice. But his work has subtleties of 
expression and quirks of social commentary 
that add a redeeming dimension. “The Love 
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Guru” fits that model: plenty of bathroom 
and bedroom jokes but also a nuanced com- 
mentary on neo-Eastern, pseudo-spiritual, 
self-proclaimed, self-help gurus and the cu- 
riously American fascination therewith. 

I advise caution against taking ourselves 
too seriously, and vulgarity is an excellent 
cure for this. Let’s be honest: while human 
form and sexuality can be sacred, the human 
body and its many functions are purely ri- 
diculous. Laughter is good for us. And from 
a scriptural perspective, it should be remem- 
bered that even our dear Lord Siva manifests 
many counter-cultural impulses that cause 
the most pious to raise eyebrows. When as- 
sessing the madman dancing through grave- 
yards, who was right: Daksha or Sati? 

Most importantly, though, I am wary of 
condemning an artistic endeavor on reli- 
gious grounds, especially before it has even 
been seen (as happened in these pages last 
summer). Honor to Lord Siva and all the de- 
vas, yes, but I reject the idea that our religion 
is too sacred for jest. Will we next be torch- 
ing cinemas as much as issuing death threats 
to artists or their publishers? Is this the hy- 
per-piety to which we aspire? Are our Gods 
and our dharma so delicate that they cannot 
withstand levity? Are we so insecure in our 
beliefs that we cannot laugh at ourselves? To 
paraphrase “The Love Guru:” if Gandhi, Ein- 
stein and Shakepeare were talking and they 
saw two elephants mating, even they would 
laugh. So please, friends, in all of life be slow 
to condemn, fair in forgiveness and always 
quick to smile. 

CHARLES PATTEN 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN, USA 
CPATTEN@HUGHES.NET 


Slumdog Millionaire, So What? 

In response to The Wall Street Journal's ar- 
ticle, “Slumdog: A Legacy Not to Be Envied” 
(Hindu Press International, Apr 5, 2009), it’s 
only a piece of fiction, and the film does not 
portray India or Hinduism in any negative 
way. The entire film was shot in India, on lo- 
cation in the Mumbai slums and surrounding 
countryside. It used India as the backdrop for 
the storyline. It is a reality that there are huge 
slums, children are kidnapped and forced 
into prostitution and beggary, there is cor- 
ruption and Hindus and Muslims have had 
riots where both sides have murdered the 
other. The film does not make a judgment on 
India; that judgment seems to be happening 
by Indians themselves. This film is no more 
a negative portrayal of India than American 
films, such as The Departed, are a negative 
portrayal of America. Indians, Hindus espe- 
cially, sometimes become reactive and over- 
sensitive about the reality of Indian society. If 


Hindus are concerned about the subjective 
image of Hinduism worldwide, then they 
should be actively working to counteract 
genuine misinformation, rather than com- 
plaining about a fictional piece of filmmak- 
ing. The California textbook issue is a good 
example. Hinduism was misrepresented and 
given a negative slant, and Hindus, American 
and Indian, came together to make a positive 
change. If Hindus are concerned about nega- 
tive or sensational journalistic portrayals of 
Hinduism, they should get active in journal- 
ism that gives all points of view instead of 
focusing on the sensational. They should also 
become active in promoting and writing for 
HInDuIsM Topay, which has probably done 
more to show the world what Hinduism is 
really like than any other journalistic source. 
TARA KaTIR 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON, USA 
TKATIR@GMAIL.COM 


Bane of Zoo-Bound Elephants 

In “Toronto Rights Growing” (Global Dharma, 
Jan/Feb/Mar, 2009), you describe the annual 
chariot festival of Toronto’s Sri Varasithi Vi- 
naayagar Temple, including that the proces- 
sion included an elephant from the local zoo. 
In the wonderful Publisher’s Desk article, 
Satguru Bodhinatha Veylanswami explains 
how HINDUISM Topay has moved forward 
in the past thirty years to become a glorious, 
global voice for Hinduism. Perhaps it is also 
time for Hinduism itself to move forward 
into the 21st century and to recognize that 
elephants and other animals are not meant 


for human exploitation. It is only by refusing 
to support exploitive facilities like zoos and 
commercial businesses that these practices, 
including the barbaric capture of baby el- 
ephants from their loving mothers and herds, 
will end. I realize that many Indian temples 
have elephants. I am not addressing elephant 
care and maintenance in India. I am focus- 
ing solely on the plight of elephants in North 
American zoos, specifically American and 
Canadian zoos, which are governed by the 
Association of Zoos and Aquariums (AZA). 
MaALaTHI RAMJI 


ENCINO, CALIFORNIA, USA 
MRAMJI@GMAIL.COM 


Tolerating Conversion in India 

I don't understand why the government of 
India tolerates any form of organized reli- 
gious proselytizing anywhere within the 
frontiers of India. Given the nature of India 
and her history, the fact that Hinduism is 
not a religion that seeks to convert others, 
the fact that Hinduism, in addition to being 
a network of closely related spiritual phi- 
losophies based on the Vedas, is also a 5000+ 
year-old culture which is the very fabric of 
Indian civilization, why do the people of In- 
dia allow their government to either tacitly 
or overtly support the destruction of the very 
foundations upon which India is built? I am 
not advocating the suppression of other re- 
ligions within India, like how non-Islamic 
faiths are treated in Muslim countries. But 
if well financed Hindu organizations started 
going into Canadian or US towns aggres- 


sively proselytizing to the point of creating 
communal disturbances and violence, there 
would be a huge outcry. The governments of 
Canada and the US would find a way to shut 
down the proselytizers and their organiza- 
tions. They would have no choice; otherwise 
there would be an outbreak of real violence 
and societal breakdown, which is something 
no democracy can allow. 

DuarRT MACLEAN 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 
DUARTMCQ@GMAIL.COM 


Tilak on Their Forehead 
Tilak is a mark of auspiciousness. It is a unique 
sign for Hindus, which you have reported on 
several times. I saw the feature story “Meet 
the Young Hindu American Foundation” 
(Aptr/May/Jun, 2009). I appreciate seeing 
that young Hindu ladies wear the bindi on 
their forehead at least during religious events 
and conferences to show their identity. 

UMA BALACHANDRAN 


Harrow, Lonpon, UK 
OKETHEEB@HOTMAIL.COM 


Letters with writer’s name, address and daytime 
phone number should be sent to: 

Letters, Hinduism Today 

107 Kaholalele Road 

Kapaa, Hawaii, 96746-9304 USA 

or faxed to: (808) 822-4351 

or e-mailed to: letters@hindu.org 


Letters may be edited for space and clarity and may ap- 
pear in electronic versions of HINDUISM ToDay. 


Creating Self-Confident Tiny Tots 


Help provide tools for teaching dharma to children 
iW.) 


NE DAY, WHEN SHE WAS FOUR 
years old, Anya brought her 
Ganesha to preschool and 
her little friend exclaimed, 
“God doesn't look like that!” She 
answered, “Yes, He does. God has 
many faces.” Four years old! 

More recently, little Ravi, also 
four years old at the time, was told 
by a preschool mate that if he held 

“wrong beliefs,” he would go to Hell. 
Ravi responded, “Oh no, God lives 
in our hearts.” Mrs. Lila Mehta tells these 
stories not only because she is Anya’s and 
Ravi's naturally proud grandmother and 
teacher of Hinduism, but also because the 
stories show how much self-assurance 
Hindu teachings can confer to even a 
small child. “Oh,” she adds, “and little 
children are the best of students; they 
absorb so well.” 
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God lives in our hearts: (left) The Mehtas with 


Hinduism Today's founder, Gurudeva, in 2001; (right) 
with their grandchildren Arjun, Ravi and Anya today 


Lila and her husband, Dr. Arun J. Mehta, 
live in Vancouver, Canada, and are retired; 
she was a school teacher and he a physician. 
They came from India in 1966 and have, ever 
since, worked as a team to teach Hinduism 
to the children of the community, their own 
children and now their grandchildren. And, 
yes, HINDUISM Topay has been a part of the 
team—from the first issues back in 1980. 


All along, the Mehtas gleaned from it ma- 
terials for their classes, especially from 
the wisdom-rich center sections. “It’s 
given us so much clarity, answers to our 
questions and formulas to explain 
the teachings,” says Mrs. Mehta. 

The Mehtas donate to the 
Hinduism Today Production Fund, 
which is a part of Hindu Heritage 
Endowment. “The magazine is rare 
among the media today,” explains Dr. 
Mehta. “It presents Hinduism in a 
positive light, and it keeps the teach- 
ings pure against so many forces 
today that seek to dilute it. This is the 
highest dharma. I am convinced it is 
our philosophy alone that can save 
this world.’ Please consider donating to 
the Hinduism Today Production Fund so 
that we may continue to provide teaching 
and learning tools to the grandparents 
and grandchildren of the world. Learn 
more about the Production Fund at www. 
hheonline.org/productionfund/ and ask 
to receive our Production Fund e-news- 
letter at www.gurudeva.org/email-news. 
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QUOTES & QUIPS 


Education is the manifestation of 
a) perfection present in every person. 


Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), disciple of Sri Ramakrishna 


Experience has taught me that silence is 
part of the spiritual discipline of a votary 
of truth. Proneness to exaggerate, to 
suppress or modify the truth, wittingly 
or unwittingly, is a natural weakness of 
man and silence is necessary in order 

to surmount it. Mahatma Gandhi 
(1869-1948), Indian spiritual leader 


To enter into the spiritual life is a rare 
blessedness, it is a great good: to take it 
seriously and engage in active spiritual 
Sadhana is a second blessedness and a 

still greater good: but to persevere in the 
spiritual life, to be ever progressive and 
ceaseless in one’s spiritual life, is the greatest 
good, the crowning blessedness Swami 
Chidananda (1916-2008), President of the 
Divine Life Society 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Stop all your attachments to false values. In 
an ever-changing world there is nothing 
worthwhile for us to desire or weep for. Joys 
and sorrows are bound to come in human 
life; they are just two sides of the same coin. 
Swami Chinmayananda (1916-1992), 
founder of the Chinmaya Mission 


I have heard that man can acquire 
superhuman powers through it and 
perform miracles. What shall I do with 
superhuman powers? Can one realize 

God through them? If God is not realized 
then everything becomes false. Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa (1836-1886) 


The happiness of one’s own heart alone 
cannot satisfy the soul; one must include, 
as necessary to one’s own happiness, the 


Our Masculine and Feminine Energies 


ODERN PSYCHOLOGY STUDIES 
Wir presence of masculine and 

feminine sides in everyone, 
regardless of the person's physical 
gender. Hinduism endorses of the 
reality of this view, speaking of dual 
energy currents within our subtle 
body. These are called ida and pingala. 

The ida current is feminine and the 
channel of physical-emotional energy. 
When energy is flowing through ida, we 
are more conscious of the physical body. 
We are not in the world of thought but 
in the world of feeling. We feel strongly 
and experience strong emotions. 

The pingala current is masculine and 
the channel of intellectual-mental en- 
ergy. When energy is flowing through 
the pingala, we are inquisitive and aware. 
We tend to reason and to argue. 

In the center of the two stands the 
neutral sushumna current, rising 


through the spine up to the crown of the 
head. Through yoga, the kundalini energy 
is awakened and made to rise up the 
sushumna to the top of the head. 


A. MANIVEL 
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happiness of others. When you learn 

to live for others, they will live for you. 
Paramahansa Yogananda (1893-1952), 
Founder of Self-Realization Fellowship 


Practice makes everything easier—except 
getting up in the morning. Anonymous 


About many things in Hinduism I had 
once been inclined to believe that there 
was much of dream in it, much that was 
delusion and maya. But now day after day 

I realized in the mind, I realized in the 
heart, I realized in the body the truths of 
the Hindu religion. They became living 
experiences to me, and things were opened 
to me which no material science could 
explain. Sri Aurobindo (1879-1950) 


Of wit, money and virtue, believe one-fourth 
part of what you hear men say. Anonymous 


With love enshrined in the heart, one 
truly lives. Without it, the body is but 
bones encased in skin. Tirukural 80 


The best way to predict the future 
is to invent it. Anonymous 


Some people think they are worth a lot of 
money just because they have it. Fannie 
Hurst (1889-1968), American novelist 


From Persia to the Chinese Sea, from the 
icy regions of Siberia to the islands of Java 
and Borneo, from Oceania to Africa, India 
has propagated her beliefs, her tales and her 
civilization. She has left indelible imprints 
on one-fourth of the human race in the 
course of a long succession of centuries. She 
now has the right to reclaim in universal 
history the rank that ignorance has refused 
her for a long time and to hold her place 
amongst the great nations summarizing 
and symbolizing the spirit of Humanity. 
Sylvain Levi (1863-1935), French scholar 


Fear less, hope more; whine less, 
breathe more; talk less, say more; 
hate less, love more; and all good 
things are yours. Swedish proverb 


Do what you should, not what 
you can. Anonymous 


How far you go in life depends on your 
being tender with the young, compassionate 
with the aged, sympathetic with the striving, 
and tolerant of the weak and the strong, 
because someday in life you will have 
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been all of these. George Washington 
Carver (1864-1943), American scientist, 
botanist, educator and inventor 


The light which shines above heaven, 
above all the worlds, above everything, 
that is the same light which is within 
man. We can perceive it as the warmth in 
the body. And of it we have this audible 
proof: when we thus hear, by covering the 


ears, what is like the rumbling of a carriage, 


or the bellowing of an ox, or the sound 
of a blazing fire. One should worship as 


Chakras, Genters of Consciousness 


UMANS HAVE FOURTEEN GREAT 
Pies centers in the physical 

body, in the astral body and in 
the body of the soul. These centers 
are called chakras in Sanskrit, which 
means “wheel.” These spinning vortices 
of energy are actually regions of mind 
power, each one governing certain aspects 
of our inner being. Together, they are 
the subtle components of all people. 

When inwardly perceived, they are 

vividly colorful and can be heard by sages 
and mystics. When awareness flows 
through any one or more of these regions, 
the various functions of consciousness 
operate, such as memory, reason and 
willpower. In any one lifetime, one may 
predominantly be aware in two or three 
centers, thus setting the pattern for the 
way one thinks and lives. One develops 
a comprehension of these seven regions 
in a natural sequence, the perfection of 
one leading logically to the next. Thus, 
though we may not psychically be seeing 


spinning forces within ourself, we never- 
theless mature through memory, reason, 
willpower, cognition, universal love, di- 
vine sight and spiritual illumination. 
There are six chakras above the mula- 
dhara, which is located at the base of 
the spine. When awareness is flowing 
through these chakras, consciousness is 
in the higher nature. There are also seven 
chakras below the muladhara, and when 
awareness is flowing through them, con- 
sciousness is in the lower nature. 
Through personal sadhana, prayer, 
meditation, right thought, speech and 
action and love of God, we lift our 
own consciousness and that of others 
into the chakras above the muladhara, 
bringing the mind into the higher na- 
ture. The functions of the chakras are 
aspects of our being that we use every 
day. In the same way, we use our arms 
and hands everyday without think- 
ing. The chakras do not awaken—they 
are already awakened in everyone. 
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Brahman that inner light which is seen 


and heard. He who knows it becomes dis- 
tinct. Chandogya Upanishad XIII.8 


Devout Hindus meet a satguru and in seeing 
him, draw the darshan vibration from him, 
absorbing it into themselves. When we say 
someone is holy or saintly we are feeling 

the radiations of that divine energy flooding 
through him and out into the whole world. 
Satguru Sivaya Subramuniyaswami 
(1927-2001), founder of HINDUISM ToDay 
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Available: 
Chapter 2 of our 
acclaimed Series 
on Hindu History 
for Ghildren 


The 16-page sixth-grade social studies 
booklet from the editors of Hinduism 
Today covers 300 to 1100 ce, a time 
when India was the wealthiest and 
most populous country in the world 


Chapters 1 and 2 are both available in booklet format 
for use in classes. A comprehensive teacher's guide 
is available at hinduismtoday.com/education 


Order singly or in bulk for your family, and to 
distribute at religious and cultural gatherings. 


Single copies, US$1.50 
30 copies, US$15.00 
Cartons of 300: $99 


Phone: 800-890-1008 
e-mail: minimela@hindu.org 
Internet: www.minimela.com (click “booklets”) 


Responses to Lesson 1 


We agree to promote within the US school system the 
[history lesson] published by Hinduism Today... and to 
enhance the dissemination of it. —Resolution 3 

Hindu Mandir Executives Conference, Aug. 12, 2007 


..correct, authentic and definitely better than | have 
seen in any school textbook. —Shiva G. Bajpai, Ph.D 
Director, Center for Asian Studies, California State University 


| wholeheartedly and unequivocally recommend its use 
in all official textbooks. 
—Swami Chidanand Saraswati, 
Founder-Chairman, India Heritage 
Research Foundation, Rishikesh 


| could imagine myself 
recommending this lesson for my 


college students. —Jeffery D. Long, 


Ph.D, Chair, Department of Religious 


Studies, Elizabethtown College, PA, USA 


Hindu 
India: 
300 to 
1100 ce 
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Reprints available at www.minimela.com/booklets 
US$1.50 each, 30 copies for $15 or a box of 300 for $99 


FROM THE AGAMAS 


Yoga and the Path to God Realization 


Before Patanjali, the Saiva Agamas explained attainment of the inner realms 


Kirana Agama is one of the 28 Saiva Agamas. This 
excerpt is from verses 12 to 77 of the section on 

yoga from the unpublished translation by Dr. S. P. 
Sabharathnam. It describes meditating upon the 
chakras, the associated nadis or nerve currents, 

and planes of realization sought. According to Dr. 
Sabharathnam, these instructions on yoga in the 
Agamas are the source of Pantalaji’s Yoga Aphorisms. 


| J AVING ASSUMED A RECOMMENDED POSTURE, 

fe— he should keep the joined palms just below his na- 

| ff vel and should hold a straight posture. Keeping his 

} & mind on the heart-lotus, he should keep himself 
detached from the external objects and senses. He should 
remain in this state of restraint so long as he is in the yogic 
practice. This kind of retention of mind is known as pra- 
tyahara. One should then do the three phrases of breath 
control, pranayama, three times before the commencement 
of the yogic process. Through the practice of pratyahara 
and pranayama, one can free himself from the tumults of 
impeding causes arising out of external objects and thereby 
become an accomplished yogin. 

[Having achieved a state of dhyana, contemplation] he 
mentally rises above the plane of heart-lotus to reach a 
place belonging to Vishnu where there are sixteen nadis, 
nerve currents, occupying the region of the ears. Above the 
plane of this second lotus, there is a lotus region which is 
very pure. This is in the region occupied by the palate. There 
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th: Following the directions of Kirana Agama, the yogi turns 


are 24 nadis running around the lotus petals. Rudra is to be his GHenian Ainuand and upward to the subtle nerve currents in the head 


contemplated upon as being surrounded by these 24 nadis 
and as endowed with His own divine form. 

Above this, there is a lotus in the region of the forehead, belonging 
to the Lord Anantesvara, to which the aspirant can ascend by the 
foregoing practice. This lotus is furnished with four nadis; and the 
fourth syllable, va, of the mantra Namasivaya is at the center. The 
names of the four nadis are: nivritti, prastishtha, vidya and shanti. 
These nadis are subtle and pure. Through the practice of this kind 
of dhyana, aspirants become endowed with the eight siddhis, or 
supreme powers, such as the power to become very tiny, very heavy, 
understand the inner thoughts of all beings, etc. Through the prac- 
tice of dhyana, fixing his mind in the forehead lotus, without doubt, 
one can attain supreme accomplishments. 

Above the place of the forehead there ascends a path which is as 
subtle and long as the subtle thread of lotus stalk. This is the place 
for Lord Sadasiva, where innumerable sounds, like the loud noise 
of clouds, can be heard internally. Lord Sadasiva is to be meditated 
upon as shining forth with His own divine form, made of kala man- 
tras and adorned with rising snakes. He is seated on the lotus sur- 
rounded by four nadis: indika, dipika, rechika and mochika. 

Above the region of Sadasiva mandala exists Shakti mandala, 
known as kundalini. This is beyond the reach of sound, and it is 
subtle in form. Shakti is seated there, surrounded by four nadis: suk- 
shma, susukshma, amrita and mrita. Through the practice of this 


kind of dhyana, one can become the knower of all and the doer of all. 
Above the place of Shakti is the mandala of Parashakti in which 
there are four nadis: vyapini, ananta, anatha and anashrita. She 
is seated at the centre of lotus with a subtle and impeccable form. 
Through the practice of this kind of dhyana, one can achieve the 
power of vyapakatva, omnipresence, the power which is not to 
be attained even by divine and celestial beings. The place existing 
above Parashakti mandala is nishkala. It is eternal and everlasting. It 
is of the nature of consciousness, and it is as still as motionless air. A 
yogin who ascends to that highest mandala and gets absorbed in it, 
samadhi bhavana, through the gradual practice of the dhyana pro- 
cess never comes back to his mundane state. The all-powerful Lord 
becomes favorably disposed toward the aspirant on account of his 
devotion and continued meditation. 


Dr. S. P. SABHARATHNAM, sabharathnam@gmail.com, is one of 
India’s foremost experts in the Saiva Agamas. 


The Vedas and Agamas are the divinely revealed and most revered 
scriptures, shruti, of Hinduism, likened to the Torah (1200 BCE), 
Bible New Testament (100 CE), Koran (630 CE) or Zend Avesta 
(600 BcE). The present versions we have of the Saiva Agamas, 

such as Kirana, are dated to the early first millennium ce; Dr. 
Sabharathnam places their origins as far back as 8,000 bce. 
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Siva’s Sanctuary 
In Tropical Hawall 


Discover the ineffable alchemy of a Chola-style granite 
temple nestled in a lush jungle in the middle of nowhere 


Video (click) 


By LAvINA MELWANI, NEw YORK 
NTOLD CENTURIES INTO THE FUTURE, 
travelers will encounter a finely 
carved granite temple set like a gem- 
stone on a Hawaiian island—one 
such as only the Tamil Chola kingdoms of 
South India could build. Puzzled, they may 
wonder what age, what civilization it be- 
longed to. They will hear about a vision, a 
blaze of faith and a celebration of Hinduism 
that began in the late 20th century, and 
about a seed from the Tamil lands that 
sprouted far away. 

Hinduism was not carried here by mari- 
time traders or travelers but by a modern- 
day rishi, who—with the blessings of his Sri 
Lankan guru—created a Saivite citadel called 


Lord Siva’s Western Abode: This artist's 
rendering of Iraivan Temple and the San 
Marga Sanctuary at the foot of an extinct 


— —_____— = : 


volcano may seem a fantasy, but the real site is no less wondrous, with its lavish gardens, 
lotus and koi ponds, saints’ shrines, sacred rudraksha forest, meditation pavilions, 
waterfalls, granite statues of the guru lineage and 12-foot-tall granite statues of Siva and 
Hanuman; (above) Satguru Sivaya Subramuniyaswami, the visionary founder 


Kauai’s Hindu Monastery and trained two 
generations of monks who aided him in his 
pioneering mission and live here still. 
Satguru Sivaya Subramuniyaswami 
(1927-2001), founder of HINDUISM ToDay, 
is the spiritual genius that set it all in mo- 
tion. When he first set foot on this site in 
1968, Gurudeva, as he is affectionately called, 
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realized how special the land is, charged 
with prana and palpable sanctity. He chose 
to make it the headquarters of his Hindu 
church and monastic order. A few years later, 
on February 15, 1975, he had an extraordi- 
nary experience. “One early morning, before 
dawn,” he recounted, “a three-fold vision of 
Lord Siva came to me. First, I beheld Lord 
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Siva walking in a valley, then I saw His face 
peering into mine; then He was seated on 
a large stone, His reddish golden hair flow- 
ing down His back. This was the fulfillment 

of the quest for a vision of what the future 

might hold.” [See artwork on next page. | 

In the Hindu tradition, there are two types 
of temples: those founded by men and those 
rare and most auspicious ones founded by 
the Gods through visions. Gurudeva ex- 
plains how he seized the opportunity: “I felt 
certain that the great stone that Siva was sit- 
ting on was somewhere on our monastery 
land and set about to find it. Guided from 
within by my satguru, I hired a bulldozer 
and instructed the driver to follow me as 
I walked to the south edge of the property 
that was then a tangle of buffalo grass and 
wild guava. A tree deva directed my atten- 
tion to a spot where there was a large rock— 
the self-created lingam on which Lord Siva 
had sat. A stunningly potent vibration was 
felt. The bulldozer’s trail now led exactly to 
the sacred stone, surrounded by five smaller 
boulders. San Marga, the ‘straight or pure 
path’ to God, had been created. An inner 
voice proclaimed, ‘This is the place where 
the world will come to pray.” These visions 
inspired him to begin this exquisite temple, 
unlike any in the world. Since that day, pujas 
have been held daily at the spot, which will 
one day be sheltered with an elegant, open- 
air pavilion. 

Today, 34 years later, the San Marga Iraivan 
Temple is a miracle nearing completion. It 
is a piece of India—its religion, culture, art 
and even the stones—manifesting on Kauai 
island. Each of the nearly 4,000 stones 
(the largest weighing 14,000 pounds) was 


Island temple: (clockwise from left) 
Masterfully sculpted pillars in black 
and white granite lead to the main 
sanctum, which will enshrine the crystal 
Sivalingam; Kauai island is 2,450 miles 
from California; (photo below) the 
stunning northern coast of the island 


“Arguably the most elaborate Hindu 


hand-carved in India and then trans- 
ported across the ocean to this Pacific 
island 8,000 miles away—about 80 
container loads in all. Iraivan Temple 
is believed to be the only Hindu tem- 
ple in the world moved block by block 
from one part of the globe to another. 


temple in the United States” is how it 
was described in the Architectural Re- 
cord by Brian James Barr, who noted 
that it is the only temple known to be 
entirely hand-carved in modern times. 

During Gurudeva’'s travels to South 
India in the early 1980s, he enlisted 
the services of Dr. V. Ganapati Stha- 
pati, India’s foremost temple ar- 
chitect, who designed the temple 
strictly according to the Agamas and 
Vastu Shastras. Sthapati was espe- 
cially inspired by Gurudeva’s edict to 
carve the temple entirely by hand, in 
the old way, without the use of mod- 
ern machinery. To create it, in 1991 a 
small village was set up for 70 tradi- 
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tional sculptors, called silpis,and their A three-fold vision: In 1975 Lord Siva 

families, in Madanayakanahalli, near appeared to Gurudeva as an infinite 

Bengaluru. It was there, on an arid Being of light staring into his face. 

parcel known for its cobra snakes, that | Next, he saw Siva, dressed in white, 

flowing robes, walking in a meadow, 
In Hawaii, rotating teams of six sil- blessing devout pilgrims. In a third 

pis (first brought over in 2001), helped _part of the vision, Siva was seated 

by monks and local workers, have ona large boulder. Later that day, 

nearly finished assembling the temple. searching through the jungle, Gurudeva 

When complete, it will weigh 1600 discovered the natural Sivalingam on 

tons (3,200,000 pounds) at a cost of _ which Siva sat (pictured at right). 

$16 million, which includes an $8-mil- +++ eeeeeeccccescecsccs 


each stone was sculpted. 


lion endowment to permanently sup- 
port the temple and its surroundings. 

While Gurudeva decreed that ancient 
technology be used for the temple, his 
monks, dressed in hand-woven cotton Indi- 
an robes, used cutting-edge Macintosh com- 
puters to design the panel art that is found 
on many of the pillars to create a library in 
stone. Among other high-tech features, sun- 
light is channeled into the inner sanctum 
via fiber-optic cables, and web conferencing 


WILL GARVIN (WIKIMEDIA) 
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and iPhones are being used to coordinate 
every detail of the work. The new and the 
traditional dance together in Iraivan Temple. 

The temple’s central murti is so rare that 
it may seem an innovation, but it is, in fact, 
of a kind lauded in olden scriptures. Iraivan’s 
inner sanctum enshrines the world’s largest 
single-pointed quartz crystal—a 700-pound, 
39-inch-tall, six-sided natural gem, a spha- 
tika Sivalingam that started growing 50 mil- 
lion years ago in a deep cave in Arkansas 
and was acquired by Gurudeva in 1987. Few 
know that such a crystal is, according to the 
Agamas, the most exalted of Sivalingams. 
Ganapati Sthapati explains, “In the Hindu 
culture of worship, Sivalingams are made of 
many materials, such as earth, wood, metal 
and gems. Among gems, the sphatika (quartz 
crystal) is considered very significant and 
sacred because it is spotless and transparent, 
like space. If all of the crystal Lingas in India 
were put together into one, they would still 
not equal the power of this one.” 

Iraivan Temple is being built to channel 
and focus the spiritual power of this rare 
crystal Sivalingam, evoking the blessings of 
the Supreme God, Siva. 


Like Rishikesh of Old 

Hindu temples in India are today mostly 
encrusted within crowded cities and towns, 
surrounded by the cacophony of automo- 
biles and buses. Even in America, temples 
are often close to highways or a stone’s 
throw from strip malls, chain stores and 
fast food places. Today, alas, few devotees 
attending their neighborhood temple can 
approach the ideal described in the Krishna 
Yajur Veda, which says, “Find a quiet retreat 
for the practice of yoga; sheltered from the 
wind, level and clean, free from rubbish, 
smoldering fires and ugliness, where the 
sound of waters and the beauty of the place 
help thought and contemplation.” 

Iraivan Temple is set in just such a perfect 
locale, one that seems to have been chosen 
by the Gods themselves—in the midst of a 
lush tropical forest on a Polynesian isle, with 
fresh water brooks and waterfalls all around, 
surrounded by a limitless expanse of sky 
and sea which changes from green to blue 
to indigo. It is built on the margin of the se- 
rene Wailua River, a pristine stream coming 
down from the nearby volcanic mountain. 
There are lotus-filled ponds, thousands of 
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Iraivan Temple is a destination for seri- bubble, purifying the karmas of 2 : ees F — 
ous pilgrims. Many have testified that they il whe alk DEE ae designed to bring the soul closer to God within. Capstone: A 7-ton, elaborately carved 


stone, eight feet in diameter, forms the 
cupola of the sanctum roof. Covered with 
23-carat gold leaf, it signifies the golden 
sahasrara chakra of the awakened soul. 


were never the same after their first visit, ; 

now understanding God, soul and world i . 
differently from ever before. “I’ve seen a 

thousand temples in India and the world. River path: Twelve-foot-wide stone 


Of them all, this little temple on this lit- | steps lead pilgrims 150 meters ate 

tle island stands out to me. It is the most \ up from the sacred Wailua River —_ Sacred stone: The lraivan Temple 

beautiful. It is the most pure. It is actually to the temple of God Siva. On Entrance tower: Inside is made of 3.2 million pounds 

divine. I can hardly believe it exists.” This the way, offerings can be made to pilgrims encounter a of hand-carved granite. It is Sanctum sanctorum: The 700-pound 
quote is not from a celebrity or an intellec- Lord Ganesha and Lord Murugan. wondrous stone bell. esoterically the body of the crystal kalpaka (spiritual wish-fulfilling) 
tual powerhouse, nor is it from the shas- “x Divine and thus is not only a Sivalingam is enshrined in a granite, 


place of worship, but an object 


tras or saints. It is the voice of an ordinary ¢ hip i ot If 
of worship in and of itself. 


devotee, unique only in her sincerity, a 
mother and a grandmother, an immigrant 
struggler who visited Iraivan Temple. 

In the ancient Tamil language, Iraivan 
is an ancient Tamil word for God mean- 


cave-like chamber, the innermost 
heart of God, who grants perfect 
freedom, kaivalya, from the burdens of 
transgressions into the Self within all. 


Siva’s mount: Nandi the bull 
represents each soul's desire 
for realization of God. He 
sits in a 16-pillared pavilion, 
beholding Siva night and day. 


— in | fy “ale Spire: A golden crown 
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Everywhere one looks, in every direction, of 13-foot-tall twin stone 

only Siva can be seen. Ganapati Sthapati pillars resonate with 

pointed out that this is how all temples precise tones of the Indian 

were built thousands of years ago. music scale when struck 
Kumar Naganathan Gurukkal, a priest of with a wooden mallet. 

the temple in Lanham, Maryland, who re- 

cently visited, effused, “I don’t have words 

to describe the temple's architecture. After 

seeing it, my heart becomes single-mind- 

ed, without desires and thoughts about the 

future. Generally temples are built as per 

the worshipers’ desire, but in Hawaii, the 

temple is built for the sake of the Supreme _— . : } | . — ; —— 3 ar a 

Lord.” im a : a : ; ASsasai| fh shat i A ie = |S. + oS a 
Gurukkal was delighted to see the [Py ys ; eM les id : ms ian 4 f | ee : 
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trees: “It is wonderful to see the forest of ’ ee Pe ine bs - : : ; i I : es Ck ; at 

rudraksha, which grows in certain places 3 ; : . — ; + tee a . : 

only by God’s desire. It is not possible to cA Time capsules: The story of lraivan and 

plant and grow those trees anywhere ex- the enlightened Vedic teachings will 

cept where the Lord wants them. Even be carried into the next millennium 

in India, these trees grow only in remote through two time capsules buried 

places like Sabari Malai.” in the foundation: a stone chamber 


Ravi Rahavendran from Carlsbad, Cali containing etched copper plates 


top of the head. 


CHER RSCCER Cream — ayered in sand; and a high-tech, Pillars: 240 sculpted panels on the £ brie, 

love with Iraivan Temple from the first ik, (er cage neteglee? -obaecalider temple's pillars create a library in eS OF ea. ee 

day they visited in 2003. Ravi shares, “The taba oe = stone, depicting the philosophy . ae 
ta 


temple stretches back to the glory of an- of South Indian Saivism. 


cient India.” He ponders, enthusiastically, 
“It is written in Saivite texts that one of Si- 
va's 108 holy abodes is Kovai. It is the only 
place of the 108 which cannot be located. 
Could Kovai be Kauai? It would not be 


Landscaping: The temple is oT a te, 


eeaine “ cee tieian ee _ surrounded by groves of cet Built to last 1,000 years: The four- 
of the tem Ie a! exotic sacred, medicinal, Ancient wisdom: Titanium million pound, 4-foot-high, lava- 
a A *| fragrant and decorative plants “0 plates are inscribed with rock-clad concrete foundation sits 
e * from around the world. fly verses from the four Vedas _ (| upon a 3-foot-deep compacted 
. (Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva) gravel bed, assuring the temple's 
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Saiva Siddhanta tradition. : 
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Building as Directed by God 

Deva and Gayatri Rajan of Canyon, Califor- 
nia, have been devotees of Gurudeva for four 
decades. Deva emphasizes the divine origins 
of the temple: “Through the vision, Gods and 
devas were directly communicating with 
Gurudeva, directing him to have this temple 
built, and specifying how. The architect is 
one of India’s most revered builders of tra- 
ditional Hindu temples. His plan follows the 
rules of the shastras, creating the perfect 
conditions for the mystical, inner workings 
of a Hindu temple to happen.” 

Gurudeva directed that all aspects of the 
construction should be engineered to last a 
thousand years—an ambitious goal by West- 
ern standards, though many millennia-old 
temples persist in India today. The first chal- 
lenge was to create a foundation that would 
last ten centuries and withstand earth- 
quakes. The innovative expert Dr. Kumar 
Mehta, professor of engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California, designed an amazingly 
dense 7000-psi formula using fly ash, a coal 
by-product, reviving technology used in 
2,000-year-old concrete Roman monuments. 
The result—a crack-free, 4-million-pound 
base using an auspicious 108 truckloads of 
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concrete, and no rebar—was so successful 
that the project was showcased in Concrete 
Today, inspiring others, including the Swam- 
inarayan Fellowship, to adopt the technology. 
Having heard from Ganapati Sthapati that 
dynamite shatters the molecular matrix of 
the quartz in the granite and “kills the stone’s 
song,” Gurudeva made another decision: to 
use no explosives to quarry the stone, and 
no power tools for the carving, so as not to 
disturb the life force, or prana, in the stone. 
Therefore, only chisels—tens of thousands of 
them—and hammers are used for quarrying 
and sculpting. It is a laborious process. The 
chisels are made of relatively soft iron, be- 
cause any harder metal would transfer the 
unbuffered impact of the hammer’s blow 
into the stones, causing unpredictable frac- 
tures. Chisels must be re-sharpened and re- 
tempered after just a few minutes of use. A 
blazing hot forge is used by the skilled silpis 
for the sharpening, and one gazing at their 
dexterous pounding on red-hot iron can feel 
transported to another age—for this was ex- 
actly how the grand temples of old were built. 
The “chip-chip-chip” of chisels hitting 
hard granite that pilgrims hear around the 
temple site is the melody of a house for God 
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A beacon for grace: Infinitely patient, 
inherently sacred, this one-of-a-kind, six- 
sided, quartz crystal is 39 inches tall and 50 


million years old. Known in Sanskrit as sphatika 


Sivalingam, it is temporarily enshrined in 

the monastery’s Kadavul Temple, awaiting 

its divine destiny as the central Deity within 
Traivan Temple’s holy sanctum; (above) an 
artist captures the crystal in the inner sanctum 
and its ten-thousand-pound metal base. 


being carved. When Gurudeva began nego- 
tiations for carving the stones in India, he 
heard murmurs that this song could be in its 
last notes. Nowadays, due to time and budget 
constraints, temples are, with rare excep- 
tions, constructed of concrete and brick. A 
few use granite for the main sanctum, but 
even these employ machines for the main 
shaping, and hand chisels for the sculpting. 
Yes, even in India builders of holy places are 
asked to work cheaper and faster—hence 
to produce less elegant, less durable struc- 
tures. Gurudeva understood that a temple 
carved by hand would be expensive and 
time-consuming. But he also knew that the 
most gracious work of the stone craftsman 
flows from his heart and his hands. Who 
could imagine Michelangelo’s David carved 
by power tools? And, in one very real sense, 
Iraivan Temple is a three-million-pound 
stone sculpture. 

When Iraivan began, stone cutting was a 
dying art in India. Silpis were few and almost 
forgotten. But in recent years, there has aris- 
en a new appetite for elaborate stonework in 
both temples and homes. This means that 
with the small pool of available talent, there 
is a constant struggle to obtain and keep the 
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best silpis. Another managerial challenge in 

bringing this ancient craft to the modern age 

was the need to build the temple 8,000 miles 

away from the stone-carving site—usually 

the temple and the carving site are side by 

side. Coordinating such a ramified project 

has required expertise, patience, dedication— 
and no small amount of faith. 

The expert and master builder in charge of 
the project is Selvanathan Sthapati, a fourth- 
generation temple architect from the family 
of Ganapati Sthapati. Selvanathan was given 
the responsibility to prepare detailed draw- 
ings and execute the site markings for the 
silpis to carve the stones at Bengaluru, as 
well as the technical markings for the joint- 
ing work by carvers on Kauai. For Selvana- 
than, working on Iraivan Temple is a mysti- 
cal experience. He likes to quote Gurudeva’'s 
original intent: “From the beginning, the 
temple was conceived to be as rare as the vi- 
sion that birthed it.” 

Selvanathan remembers,” Many years ago, 
Gurudeva gently took my hands into his and 
blessed me to be a sthapati of this project. 
Ancient scriptures of our craft say that ‘a sil- 
pa (sculpture) exists inside the silpi (sculp- 
tor), and then silpi turns into silpa, evoking 
how a silpi experiences the Divine form 
within himself as he carves it on the outside.” 

Such mastery in all details has a tan- 
gible effect. “More and more I am seeing 
the temple not as a building as much as a 
gigantic sculptural masterpiece,” says Para- 
macharya Palaniswami, editor-in-chief 
of HINDUISM TopDay. “It is more art than 


Golden towers: A first in Hindu history, the tops 


of Iraivan’s towers are covered not with gold-plated 


metal, but with 23-carat gold leaf, which allows 
the artistry of the stonework to show through; 
(below) Satguru Bodhinatha Veylanswami, the 


architecture, more spirit than mat- 
ter, more heavenly than earthly— 
though it is all those things. It is about art as 

devotion, art as technical craft, art as skilled 

energy, art as sacrifice, art as vision.” 

A unique touch, he adds, are 240 bas-relief 
stone panels on the pillars, telling in pictures 
and potent aphorisms the temple's story and 
the essence of Saivism. It is a library forever 
set in stone. A walk through the temple is 
a walk through India’s great spiritual and 
cultural ideals, touching upon Hinduism, 
karma, reincarnation, states of conscious- 
ness and the yogas. Carvings teach about 
the various forms of Siva, about medicinal 
and sacred plants from India and Hawaii, 
meditation maps and so much more. Sheela 
Rahavendran dreams, “I can hardly wait to 
see pilgrims walking with their children 
from pillar to pillar, explaining a great many 
beautiful things about this temple, about its 
founder, and about Hinduism in general.” 

Palaniswami explains that the team in 
Kauai is now working on the final stages of 
the main temple: installing the rose-colored 
granite flooring stones and the lotus hand 
rails. In India, carving is underway on the 
Nandi Mandapam, a relatively small, but 
exquisitely elaborate, 16-pillared pavilion 
which will be the home for Nandi the bull, 
Siva’s mount. The final stone works remain- 
ing to be done are the outer courtyard wall 
and steps down to the Wailua River. 

“Since Iraivan Temple has been designed 
to last for so long,” explains Deva Rajan, “ut- 
most care is being taken to use the finest and 
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spiritual head of Kauai’s Hindu Monastery, gently 
oversees and guides the Iraivan Temple project 


most durable stone and materials. Workers 
are advised to ‘slow down’ and ‘do the very 
best work that you can ever do’—advice sel- 
dom given to artisans on a worldly project. 
Where else on Earth do we find such goals 
as these?” 

Alluring as the job might be, hiring is not 
easy. One doesn’t find traditional Hindu 
stone carvers for hire in America, without 
whom the temple construction would be 
impossible. Bringing silpi talent to America 
has been difficult, especially with post-9/11 
security and visa issues. When visas for the 
sculptors were repeatedly and wrongfully 
denied in 2007, threatening the closure of 
this and other US projects, the swamis in 
Hawaii led the American Hindu community 
in pressing for regulation changes to reflect 
America’s growing religious diversity, ac- 
knowledging silpis and other occupations 
related to Hindu practice as qualified for the 
Religious Worker visa program. Palma Yanni, 
a prominent, expert immigration attorney 
in Washington, D.C. was hired, and other 
Hindu organizations engaged. The Hawaii 
swamis traveled to Washington to press 
their case with Senators and Representatives, 
orange-clad renunciates laboring in the halls 
of temporal power. They succeeded, and the 
resulting immigration policies reflect their 
concerns and are broad enough to accom- 
modate most Hindu needs. Happily, the mas- 
terful, graceful carving of Iraivan Temple can 
continue. 
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From the Hearts of Pilgrims 
Many visitors say that once they are touched 
by the mystical impulse that is creating 
this temple, a love develops for the proj- 
ect and the building itself. For many, it has 
meant a rediscovery of their connection 
with Hinduism, sometimes sparked by an 
encounter with the founder, Gurudeva. Pil- 
grims come from everywhere—from India 
and from countries of the diaspora, as far as 
Hong Kong, Australia and South Africa. 
Manon Mardemootoo, a senior attorney 
practicing in the Supreme Court of Mau- 
ritius, says though he was born in a reli- 
gious Hindu family, he came to appreciate 
Hinduism only after meeting Gurudeva 
and learning from him. Ever since, Iraivan 


Temple has been part of his life: “We were 
there in 1991 at the first chipping ceremony 
at Kailash Ashram, in Bengaluru, in the pres- 
ence of many saints. Since then we have 
been following the progress on works both 
at the Bengaluru carving site and at Kauai, 
which we have been visiting regularly.” In 
his heart, of all the temple’s features the 
main murti stands unrivalled. “The main 
sanctum’s sphatika Sivalingam is worthy of 
a deeper understanding. Crystals are known 
to possess intelligence and qualities yet to be 
discovered.” 

Mardemootoo is a “temple builder,” one 
of a dedicated group of people on several 
continents who devote part of their lives 
to making Iraivan Temple manifest, both 


Chip, chip, chip: Silpis in Bengaluru, 
India, work on the guru parampara stone 
that sits above the sanctum door 


with fund-raising and personal support. He 

takes this job seriously. “We feel particularly 

privileged to be ‘temple builders,’ as it is the 

greatest assignment which can be entrusted 

to us humans. The more people participate 

in spiritual endeavors, the more our planet 

benefits—which is presently very much in 

need of love and protection. I feel happy to 

be part of this project; it’s like being on a 

holy adventure, led by our loving Gurudeva, 
into our Self and the inner worlds.” His 

whole family is involved, along with spon- 
sors and well-wishers they have introduced 

to the project. Mardemootoo adds, “We are 

all looking forward to the mahakumbhabhi- 
shekam (consecration ceremony) of Iraivan 

Temple, an auspicious day, a tremendous 

source of power for all.” 

The Rahavendrans from California shared 
how they were touched by the weave of self- 
less monasticism and sincere worship that 
pervades Kauai’s Hindu Monastery. Sheela 
Rahavendran recalls that she was overcome 
with emotion, just facing Lord Murugan, Ga- 
nesha and Siva in the monastery’s 36-year- 
old Kadavul Temple, and could not get up to 
leave. After their first visit, just a few years 
ago, they took God’s blessings home and al- 
lowed that energy to change themselves and 
their lives. After Sheela’s return to California, 
a major transformation occurred. “I became 


On April 4-5, 1995, a grand ceremony, called Panchasilanyasa, brought priests and devotees 
from around the world to the site of Iraivan Temple for the placement of five sanctified 
bricks in an underground crypt, along with a cache of gems and other treasures. Warm 
Hawaiian breezes enveloped the faithful in a gentle embrace. Camphor, incense and 
flowers spoke to their senses as did the tintinnabulation of the bells and sonorous Sanskrit, 
chanted loudly by vibhuti-smeared priests. Deva Rajan shares his experience of the event. 


The Patient Sculptors Skills 


any priests were there from Chennai for the homa, including the respected Sivasri HE CHIPPING SOUNDS RARELY STOP AS _ range of the creative process, learned by marvelous works of art, but together they 
Sambamurti Sivachariar, who officiated the Hindu rituals, along with architect V. chisel and hammer pummel the reluc- _ most at their father’s knee. possess the power to contain God Himself, 


Ganapati Sthapati. A four-by-four-by-foot square pit had been dug at the northeast tantly yielding stone. It is more a form How a temple evolves from raw stone to be His body and His home. 

corner of the future inner sanctum of the Iraivan Temple. In the pitch black of the hours of erosion than carving, a slow pulverizing _ to finished art is a story of stones, chisels This traditional knowledge, training and 
before dawn, no one could tell if we were in India or in Hawaii. With great ceremony, my of the granite a few hundred molecules at and the blacksmith’s fire. The sthapati is skill is passed from father to son, and each 
Gurudeva, the Hindu priests, the architect and others installed sacred substances into the atime. Millions and hundreds of millions _ the architect who designs and guides the generation is initiated into this sacred art 
pit—gems, gold, silver, rare herbs and other auspicious items. Tray after tray was carried by of blows by the sculptors slowly reveal transformation of raw granite into iconic in childhood and youth. Iraivan Temple’s 
the monks to be placed. At one point, a large pot of vibhuti (holy ash) was poured into the the design. It is a labor of love requiring a statues and mighty temples, aided by an Selvanathan Sthapati, who inherited this 
pit; hence any further offering drew clouds of vibhuti floating out of the hole, blessing us all. level of patience that few are capable of, army of silpis or sculptors. Based on his wealth of knowledge from his paternal 

Under the tranquil light of the moon, Sambamurti Sivachariar, together with Gurudeva, and thus the rarity of it all. To onlookers, precise design and markings, the silpis uncle and father, relates, “I was brought up 
frequently waved the glowing camphor flame. In bursts of powerful sacred chanting, the this seems an impossibly tedious task, but shape the stones to perfection. in a home filled with the sound of chisels 


pit was consecrated. Master architect Ganapati Sthapati placed five sacred bricks engraved 
with the letters NA MA SI VA YA in Tamil. 
After these rich and abundant blessings, Gurudeva directed a few of us to seal it all off 


carvers say it brings a greater reward—af- The stones are then maneuvered, lifted, _ and hammers. Even asa child I learned the 
ter all, this is God’s work. One single piece —_ nudged together and finely fitted, the goal _—_ skills by watching the moves at our pat- 
can take three or four men three long years _ being the famed “paper joint,” so tight the —_ tarai (workshop). Early on, I began explor- 


with concrete. As the crowd dispersed, we mixed several wheelbarrows of fresh concrete to complete, and any serious mishap will thinnest paper cannot find the space be- __ing the nuances and curves of traditional 
and poured it into the pit. When the task was complete, with joyous hearts we drifted away, put the work to waste. tween them. Laden with the devotion their designs that would be my lifelong occupa- 
knowing we had participated in a rare and magical event that would stay with us forever.” Make no mistake, these artisans know creators’ impart, graced with the design tion, and my legacy.” 

their stone. While finishing work needs of ancient wisdom, 


but a delicate etching of a fine-pointed the stones merge,one | 4) : _ 
chisel, basic shaping requires powerful by one, to create the 

blows that will cut open large bouldersin massive temple struc- 
minutes. The skilled silpis know the full ture. Alone they are 


Blessed moments: (Top) With an extinct volcano rising behind, the monastery’s natural 
rock pool and waterfalls provide a magical space for Iraivan Temple (behind the flagpole); 
(above left) a buried chamber of sacred and precious offerings seeds the inception of 
Traivan Temple; (left) amid the crush of devotees, Gurudeva waves the camphor lamp 
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God in the details: (top to bottom) 

Great effort goes into setting finished 

pieces in place, as during this stone lift 

for the rajagopuram; elaborate designs, 
drawn with iron oxide paste and charcoal, 
are transmuted from two-dimensional, 
ephemeral markings into three-dimensional, 
permanent sculptures; carving chisels 

a vegetarian, just like that—no meat, eggs 
or fish, and I have been that way ever since.” 
Kauai became a lifelong love. “The journey on 
San Marga, the straight path through glades 
and streams leading to Iraivan Temple, is a 
metaphor for the evolution of the soul unto 
its potential. It serves as an inspiration for 
self transformation in this lifetime,” notes 
Sheela. “There, spiritual upliftment is felt in 
every pore of one’s being. Sheer sattvic en- 
ergy begs the devout Hindu to return time 
and time again on pilgrimage to Kauai.” 

Iraivan Temple is a sanctuary for Hindus, 
but here people of all faiths report experi- 
encing a sense of a divine presence. A local 
Christian minister told the monks, “This is 
the first time I really feel I am walking on 
holy ground.” Dr. Nilufer Clubwala, a pe- 
diatrician in Campbell Hall, New York, and 
Zoroastrian by faith, has been inexplicably 
drawn to Iraivan Temple. “My first experi- 
ence of Iraivan Temple was in a vivid dream 
I had many years before my first encounter 
with Gurudeva. It was a sparkling white 
temple pulsing with an energy I had never 
felt before. Several years later while in Kauai, 
walking around on the temple grounds, I 
recognized this to be the very place that I 
had seen in that hard-to-forget dream years 
ago. As in the dream, I was suffused with 
the energy of the place. Pure, powerful and 
vibrant. No words of description can do it 
justice—it has to be experienced.” 

Since then, Nilufer and family have made 
it a point to travel to Kauai every year, watch- 
ing the temple rise up. She notes, “What 
makes this temple so special to me is the fact 
that so much more than granite has gone 
into its making. It is the love, time, contribu- 
tions and energy of the devotees and friends 
of the temple, the unending dedication of 
the monastics who manage its construc- 
tion, and the hard work of the silpis as they 
tirelessly chip away at the granite. All these 
factors magically come together as we see 
Gurudeva’s vision take form as Iraivan 

Temple.” 
Though it will be a few years be- 
fore the main structure of the tem- 
ple is completed, pilgrims come 
in a steadily growing stream to 
experience the sanctity, which, 
many attest, is already there. 


A Stronghold of Saivism 

The long-term planning and daily function- 
ing of the temple is managed by the Saiva 
Siddhanta Yoga Order. For Ravi Rahaven- 
dran, the monks’ involvement with the proj- 
ect is key to his enthusiastic support: “Their 
presence enables a strong and continuous 
connection to the inner worlds.” As Deva 
Rajan points out, “Unlike the ever-changing 
boards of directors that manage most Hindu 
temples, this monastic order brings to the 
management a consistency and stability that 
is free of politics and personal motives.” 

Ravi is amazed that since March 12, 1973, 
the monks have been conducting pujas ev- 
ery three hours, 24 hours a day, at the smaller 
Kadavul Temple, located at the heart of the 
monastery. That’s over 36 years without 
missing a single puja, eight times a day. For 
this reason, Ravi states, “One can actually 
experience divine energy here.” By the time 
this issue of HINDUISM Topay arrives on the 
newsstands on July 1, 2009, the monks will 
have performed 106,069 uninterrupted vig- 
ils (three-hour spiritual watches each takes 
by turn), building up the vibration. 

While Iraivan is the jewel of Kauai’s Hindu 
Monastery, several other initiatives uphold- 
ing dharma are driven by the monks. It is 
from the monastery that HINDUISM ToDAY 
is published each quarter; books and pam- 
phlets are created and distributed, and the 
multi-million-dollar Hindu Heritage En- 
dowment is managed as a public service for 
Hindu institutions worldwide. 

Every task—be it looking after the land, 
tending to the monastery’s gentle cows, 
supervising the building of the temple or 
publishing books and magazines about the 
Sanatana Dharma—is an act of devotion by 
the monks. Gurudeva left in writing: “What 
makes the San Marga Iraivan Temple, the 
moksha sphatika Sivalingam, our small and 
large shrines and publication facilities so 
special is that they are part of a monastery, or 
aadheenam: the home of a spiritual master, a 
satguru, and his tirelessly devoted sadhakas, 
yogis, swamis and acharyas. Moreover, this 
Aadheenam is a theological seminary for 
training monks from all over the world to 
take holy orders of sannyasa and join the 
great team of our Saiva Siddhanta Yoga Or- 
der. From the world over, devotees pilgrim- 
age to Kauai Aadheenam, our headquarters. 
From here Iraivan’s sphatika moksha Siva- 
lingam shines forth.” 


Gifts of Love 

The building of Iraivan Temple, a project so 
complex in scope and details, entails bound- 
less time and enormous expense. It is the 
generosity of thousands of devotees that has 
been making this vision a reality. Gurudeva 
directed that the temple be built without 
any debt. That means that efficient and 


continuous fund-raising is a must. 

Palaniswami recounts, “We have raised $12 
million toward our §16-million goal. Though 
we have received a handful of large dona- 
tions, by far the majority of all funding has 
come in the form of small, regular donations 
from our 12,000 contributors in 58 countries 
around the world.” 

In Gurudeva’s trips to India, he saw many 
majestic temples that had fallen into neglect, 
with too little funding to maintain them, 
staffed by a handful of underpaid priests. 
Determined that Iraivan never suffer that 
fate, Gurudeva established a maintenance 
endowment, stipulating that half of every 
dollar donated go into that endowment. In 
this way he ensured that Iraivan Temple will 
continue to flourish in the future. Once the 
temple is consecrated, the endowment will 
be §8 million, providing sufficient income 
that the monks will never again have to raise 
funds to care for the temple. Iraivan’s en- 
dowment has been set up so that its princi- 
pal cannot be spent under any circumstanc- 
es, but generates income year after year. 

Sannyasin Shanmuganathaswami, the 
monastery’s financial administrator, de- 
scribes the fund-raising efforts: “First, 
Gurudeva concentrated on paying off the 
land. It was the late 80s before we started 
raising funds for the building itself. Fund- 
raising was hard in those days because there 
was no actual building to point to. Start- 
ing out with just a few close devotees, the 
monks used the modern tools of technology 
to get the word out.” Swami explains that 
ground-breaking technology was, to his guru, 
a wonderful tool for productivity that he en- 
thusiastically embraced. Gurudeva might 
even have created the world’s first photo 
blog in 1998, when he instructed his monks 
to post photos and daily news—before the 
word blog was coined. This daily news site is 
called Today at Kauai Aadheenam, or TAKA. 

The monastery has a user- eee re- 
source-rich website (www. 
academy.com) with vivid i images and we 
Suneing Iraivan Temple into the homes of 
devotees. Contributions have come from 
people who have never set foot on Kauai. 
The list of countries involved is astonish- 
ing. One might ask, does it include faraway 
places such as Norway? Yes it does. What 
about mother India, colorful Guadeloupe, 
Brazil, Mauritius, Trinidad, Australia? Yes, 
donations come from those places as well. 
No country is too far for Siva’s devotees to be 
touched by the dream of Iraivan Temple. For 
them, instantaneous darshan available with 
a click of the mouse is important. On TAKA, 
these virtual pilgrims in faraway lands can 
see, day by day, Iraivan rising with their con- 
tributions. They hope to worship, one day, at 
the temple they are helping to build. 

Most temples are based around a local 
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Rising to the skies: The architect's elevation drawings of Iraivan Temple; an ornate 
jalakam, stone window, is guided into place by silpis and monks on a sunny Kauai day 
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community and are a reflection of its 
population. In contrast, Iraivan has a 
global flavor. This has been motivating, 
especially for Hindus outside of India 
who resonate to the pure Saivite tradi- 
tion that thrives in this place of tran- 
quility and peace. Wherever they live, 
however troubled the times or the re- 
gion, they find solace in the fact that on 
Kauai things are right with the world. 
The monastery’s printed newsletter 
has also been a vital tool in getting the 
word out, since it lists everyone who 
has given to the temple in the previous 
month, as well as the total raised. This 
inspires people who are new to the proj- 
ect to start giving regular donations to 


help bring Gurudeva’s vision into mani- 
festation. “It has worked well, and it has 
set a model for other temples on how 
to keep in touch, as a well-knit family 
weave,” Shanmuganathaswami attests. 

Malaysia plays a special role in this 
project. Dedicated Malaysians, con- 
stituting one-third of the sishyas of 
Satguru Bodhinatha Veylanswami, 
Gurudeva’s successor, have shown 
their commitment by raising funds 
to cover the cost of Iraivan Temple’s 
rose-colored floor. Malaysian devotees 
are creative fund-raisers, holding lively 
meetings and engaging in projects such 
as producing key chains to sell, with 
pictures and Saivite motifs, usually a 


photo of Gurudeva. 

Personal stories color each pound 
of stone. Nageswaran and Rajeswari 
Nagaratnam of Sydney, Australia, vol- 
unteered to fund the carving of the 
gomukai—the stone that holds the wa- 
ter pouring out from the sanctum after 
an abhishekam—becoming the first, in 
February, 1993, to sponsor a single tem- 
ple artifact. Another sponsor donated 
$108,000 for the capstone. Faithful 
Nandi, Siva’s sacred bull carved in black 
granite, was sponsored by devotees 
from Singapore. Most donations come 
in the form of an ongoing pledge, setting 
up an automatic charge on one’s credit 
card or bank account for a modest sum 
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every month. The constant flow such dona- 
tions bring is key to the project’s stability. 
Shanmuganathaswami tells us there are 
ways to support a Hindu temple with money 
that would normally be paid to the govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. “We've been en- 
couraging people to put the temple in their 
wills. We hired a planned giving consultant 
to help devotees write effective estate plans 
to help their family finances as well as the 
project. It’s a situation where everyone 
wins, but few people realize they can make 
their legacy continue to work for what they 
cared for in life.” Many people remember 
the temple in their wills. One donor took 
out a $750,000 life insurance policy, making 
Iraivan Temple the owner and beneficiary. 


Botanical bliss: Pilgrims pose at the temple site; lush Kauai has stunning natural beauty, 
including this natural Bali Hai waterfall near the temple; over the years, the monks have 
collected sacred, culinary, medicinal and legendary plants from Asia that gracefully 
merge with the Polynesian flora; ponds of lotus flowers, symbol of spiritual evolution 


Iraivan Temple’s fund-raising is not im- 
mune to bad economic times: the Hindu 
Heritage Endowment suffered losses in 
2008, along with everyone else. But Satguru 
Bodhinatha Veylanswami assures, “For us, 
what matters is the long-term performance. 
When the market eventually comes back up, 
so will our endowment’s assets.” We can all 
learn from a monk’s patience, and for a tem- 
ple being built to last for a thousand years, 
this certainly rings true. 


Arttul Wonderments 


WISH-FULFILLING CRYSTAL, WHIMSICAL MUSICAL PIL- 
lars, powerful lions and a giant stone bell. These are 


which forms the central portion, craftsmen will carve 
out sixteen 4-inch-wide, 5-foot-long rods which, when 


among the awe-inspiring features that spark the 
pilgrim’s humility, elevate his thoughts and surround him 
in his divine quest. 

Iraivan Temple emulates the architectural style of South 
India’s Chola empire, which reached its zenith 1,000 years 
ago. Crowning the temple is a giant 7-ton monolithic cap- 
stone that took four men three years to carve. Hanging 
at each of the temple’s four corners is an eight-foot-long 
chain, with graceful 14-inch links, impossibly carved from 
one block of granite (pictured on the left). 

A 32-inch-diameter stone bell rings like metal when 
struck with a mallet. The wooden doors to the main 
sanctum are elaborately carved with ten forms of Siva and 
hung on an ornate black granite frame. 

The Sivalingam is the largest single-pointed quartz crys- 
tal on earth. Its traditional five-metal base weighs nearly 
10,000 pounds and is the largest cast in modern times. 

Carvers will chisel two musical pillars from black gran- 
ite, each 5 feet wide and 13 feet tall. From the massive stone 
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struck, will resonate musical tones. Between the 16th and 
18th centuries, just three South Indian temples were built 
with musical pillars. Iraivan will be the first temple outside 
India to have these rare artifacts, which are used by musi- 
cians to tune their instruments. 

Guarding Iraivan’s entrance are two yalli sculptures 
representing inner-plane beings who are a magical combi- 
nation of seven animal species. Six lion pillars supporting 
three surrounding towers complete the temple's inner- 
plane guard. As if to show off the silpis’ skill, each lion 
holds in his mouth a three-inch stone ball, which children 
love to turn with their hands, though no amount of cajol- 
ing will release it! 

On the north side of the temple stands a stately statue 
of Siva as Dakshinamurti, the South-Facing Lord, Univer- 
sal Guru and Silent Preceptor, teaching four sages seated 
before Him. The noble black granite Nandi, Siva’s mount, 
will be enshrined in a 16-pillared pavilion in front of the 
main entrance, not far from three stone elephants who are 


climbing the steps to see Siva. 

Visitors to Iraivan will be intrigued to 
learn that there are treasures even beneath 
the temple. Hindu temples traditionally 
have copper plates stored in a rock crypt 
sealed in the foundation, recording the 
history of the temple’s creation and the 
times. Iraivan not only has these but also 
a modern argon-gas-filled stainless steel 
canister containing present-day artifacts. 
Scheduled to be opened 1,000 years from 
now, these two time capsules will reveal 
to future generations a treasured record of 
the philosophy and culture of Hinduism, 
and of how Hindus lived and followed 
their faith. 


Poetry in stone: (edge of left page) One 
of the temple's four eight-foot-long chains, 
carved from a single piece of stone; (left) 
100 feet north of the temple, this awesome 
20,000-pound, 12-foot-tall Dakshinamurti 
sits beneath a sprawling banyan tree, 

a favorite photo spot for visitors. 
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A Place of Pilgrimage Today 

While Iraivan Temple’s consecration cer- 
emony is a few years away, even today, many 
families make this holy spot the destina- 
tion of their pilgrimage, with the goal of 
worshiping in Kadavul Hindu Temple. This 
powerful sanctuary, founded in 1973, is a 
fire temple, said to burn karmas, enshrin- 
ing a 6-foot-tall bronze, Lord Nataraja Deity. 
There, surrounded by 108 golden dancing Si- 
vas, pujas are held every day at 9am. Pilgrims 
can be seen walking the monastery’s peace- 
ful grounds, meditating by the river or wor- 
shiping at the site of the svayambhu Lingam. 

Visiting pilgrims ask, “When will the tem- 
ple will be completed?” As the monks like to 
say, there are no deadlines—the temple will 
be completed when all the money is raised. 
At the current rate of progress, the temple 
will be consecrated and opened for worship 
around 2017. 

Speaking from the intuitive state of aware- 
ness he called the “inner sky,’ Gurudeva ex- 
pounded his heart’s vision for the temple: 

“Traivan Temple, with Lord Siva facing south, 
is a moksha temple. This means that being 
in the presence of its sanctum sanctorum 
brings the pilgrim closer to freedom from 
rebirth on this planet. The vibration of the 
temple wipes away the dross of the subcon- 
scious vasanas and simultaneously heals the 
wounds of psychic surgery. It takes away en- 
cumbrances and releases the pristine beauty 
of the soul. As pilgrims leave the San Marga 
Sanctuary, they carry away with them a new 
self-image and a clearer understanding of 
the purpose of life on planet Earth. Here, 
Hindus find the center of themselves.” ==’ 
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Irish Embrace Hinduism’s Healing Heart 


India’s dazzling arts, joyous festivals, sundry foods and inclusive attitudes are 
changing the conversation in Northern Ireland’s conflict-weary community 


Emigrant Hindus are often changed by the 
countries they move to. But, as recounted in 
this story, imported Hindu culture and val- 
ues may also offer a productive approach to 
resolving local quarrels. 


By Mary TayLor, BELFAST 
MN A SUNNY SUNDAY IN APRIL, 2009, 
I wandered down Belfast's Ormeau 
Road to St. George’s Market, where 
I witnessed the impossible. Politi- 
cians from opposite extremes mingled mer- 
rily with people from diverse communities, 
and with each other. All were clearly having 
lots of fun. How did that happen? A new UN 
peace initiative? No, this one was arranged 
by Northern Ireland’s Hindus. 

This remarkable event was a Vaisakhi cele- 
bration organized by the Indian Community 
Centre on April 19. The day has multiple sig- 
nificance: it’s the beginning of the New Year 


in various regions of India, the beginning of 
planting season and the Sikh New Year, to 
mention a few. But how were the locals go- 
ing to get their tongues around Vaisakhi, or 
alternative names such as Maha Vishuba 
Sankranti or Naba Barsha? “They might 
have thought it was too Indian, and stayed 
away,” explained Ashok Sharma, ICC Chair. 
So, “Festival of India” it was, and nearly five 
thousand people took part. 

The renowned London Sitar Ensemble set 
the mood, and VIP guests from London’s In- 
dian High Commission graced the occasion, 
as Belfast’s formerly warring tribes explored 
an enticing, multicultural array of arts and 
crafts, clothing, jewelry, statues, books, ther- 
apies and foods. Men, women and children 
tried on Indian clothing, keen to be photo- 
graphed in their dazzling outfits. Visitors lin- 
gered over their choices: coffees and teas in 
dozens of varieties, Nepalese shawls in soft 
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woven wool, Spanish paella, French, Italian 
and Irish cheeses, handmade bead necklaces. 
An Ayurvedic stall offered herbal remedies, 
beauty treatments and massage. Even tours 
to India were on offer. Tempted by the deli- 
cious aromas, and thankful to find a seat in 
the crowded market, I enjoyed a delicious 
masala dosa and a cup of lassi. ICC’s happy 
Hindus were chatting merrily with every- 
one—and this encouraged even the most 
taciturn locals to talk to one another. Most 
of the time we all had to yell above the mu- 
sic—but that just made things more relaxed. 
Cultural performances filled the after- 
noon. Beginning and ending with Indian 
dance, it was quite a mix: Irish and African 
folk, Indian classical music, hip-hop, Bolly- 
wood melodies, Punjabi Bhangra and even 
a cheerleading team. The wealth of sights 
and sounds paused only for the politicians to 
perform. Artistry was evident here, too. Jef- 
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frey Donaldson, of the Democratic Union- 
ist Party, shared a platform with Sinn Fein’s 
Gerry Kelly. “Diversity is enriching our lives,” 
declared Donaldson. “We want an intercul- 
tural society,” agreed Kelly. In the middle of 
a Hindu party, the two junior ministers of 
the Northern Ireland Assembly together an- 
nounced funding of ¥8s15 million to support 
the integration of minority ethnic commu- 
nities, with $66,000 going to the event's or- 
ganizers, the Indian Community Centre. 
Lord Mayor, Tom Hartley, spoke warmly 
of the Indian Community Centre. “We are 
much richer as a city for what they con- 
tribute, both in a social and a cultural sense. 
They help us to be an open and tolerant city.” 
Politicians from all the main parties wan- 
dered freely among the people. Taking care of 
everyone was Inspector Jeremy Adams, Hate 
Crime head for the Police Service of North- 
ern Ireland. Northern Irish people, in his view, 
had become “a lot more culturally aware, and 
a large majority respect diversity.” But, he 
said, “small numbers don’t respect diversity.” 
Many people present, including Alasdair 
McDonnell, MP, expressed horror at a re- 
cent racist attack on four Hungarian women. 
“Ani-mates” stallholder Paula Wynburne, 
of European parentage, said she was no lon- 
ger conscious of looking different. In the past, 
she said, “Ireland was very insular, and it was 
quite racist.” Paula welcomed the presence 


of Hinduism and other religions, “because it 
is not good for Northern Ireland to have just 
Catholics and Protestants.” Fran and Tony 
had a Spanish food stall, La Terreta. “Indian 
people are good guys. I like them,” said Fran. 
What does he think about Hinduism? “I am 
not a religious man. No politics, no religion.” 

“Hinduism is not only a religion, it is some- 
thing fundamental about human beings,” of- 
fered Hardev Sirpal, importer for Legendary 
Overseas. “Indian culture is so vast and di- 
verse. Hindus will meet with and work with 
everybody. We have many Gods because 
there are so many nice people.” 

It was a colorful affair. Not just the per- 
formers, but all members of the Indian Com- 
munity Centre had dressed in their New 
Year's best. Ashok Sharma wore a deep grey- 
blue and silver kurta, with a red scarf. Vinod 
Tandon blended East and West by wearing 
an Indian collarless shirt with a crisp lounge 
suit. Anil Gautam, chairman of ICC’s senior 
citizens’ club, was particularly stylish in long 
kurta, churidar and dupatta, all in embroi- 
dered cream damask. Ladies on the events 
committee were resplendent in matching 
red and cream sarees, matching bindi dots, 
sparkly bangles and an array of pearls and 
pendants sufficient to outdo Mayor Hart- 
ley’s gold chain of office. The politicians, 
along with Lord Diljit Rana who welcomed 
them, were conservative in their suits and 
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Criti »: (left to right) India Com- 
munity Centre chairman Ashok Sharma 

at center with (from left to right) Jeffrey 
Donaldson of the Democratic Union- 

ist Party, Danisha Kazi, Amy Patel, and 
Donaldson's political opposite, Gerry Kelly 
of Sinn Féin; the Virsa Punjab Bhangra 
dance troupe's drummer, Gurdeep Singh; 
the troupe with rhythm instruments 


ties, until ICC’s ladies garlanded them with 
smart red Indian scarves. But the dancers 
put the rest in the shade. 

Bhangra is traditionally a men’s dance; 
in the Punjab, it is always performed on 
Vaisakhi. The male troupe Virsa Punjab, re- 
splendent in royal blue, gold and violet, per- 
formed a stunning shika folk dance. Another 
vigorous display was given by the Belfast 
Hip Hop Academy. Cheerleading group 
Sandy Row Falcons displayed the gymnastic 
talents of Belfast’s sporty girls. In contrast, 
the Indian classical ladies were exquisitely 
delicate. Amy Patel, in a rich golden yellow 
pleated blouse with a deep blue satin skirt, 
performed classical Kathak dances. Danisha 
Kazi, her pink, green and gold pleats draped 
prettily throughout her intricate movements, 
performed Bharata Natyam dance, including 
a special, beautiful and sacred dance dedi- 
cated to Lord Krishna. 
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Indian Community Centre 
ICC, the organization behind the event, is 
based in North Belfast. North Indian settlers 
established the Centre in 1979 “to glorify the 
hallowed name of our Lord and celebrate our 
Hindu identity.” Although grants are avail- 
able for integration (ie., for a minority to 
establish an identity within the larger com- 
munity), the Centre runs on donations, tak- 
ing no government funding. Resident priest 
Krishnan Gopi Sharma is highly qualified 
in Vedic studies and Sanskrit. The North 
Indian style worship in the Centre's temple 
begins with Gayatri Mantra and ends with 
Shanti Mantra. Ashok Sharma explained: 
“Shanti Mantra is a prayer for everyone and 
everything. It is chanted every day at the end 
of every prayer, both here in the temple and 
in people’s homes.” 

Diversity is reflected in the temple’s range 
of Deities, which include Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
Krishna, Radha, Durga, Siva, Parvati, Gane- 
sha, Rama, Sita, Lakshman and Hanuman. 
Cultural activities—arts, history, socializing— 
enliven the rooms surrounding the temple. 
Original features, including stained-glass 
windows, reflect the building’s Methodist 
origins. Visitors are surprised to meet a re- 
ligious community that is inclusive but not 
proselytizing. Catholics, Protestants and oth- 
ers are encouraged to share in the goodness 
of Indian culture, without being asked to 
adopt it as their own. It is a useful example 
ina region with a painful history of religious 
and political division. 

On March 25, 2009, the ICC hosted the 
Wednesday Club from Castlerock, near 
Coleraine, County Antrim, a senior citizens’ 
group, which includes both Protestants and 
Catholics. Ashok Sharma has had plenty of 


ARTSEKTA 


Hinduism, Irish style: (left to right) Kathak dancer Amy Patel at the Fest: 
of India; Hindu bhangra dancers fit right in for the St. Patrick's Day parade in 


ival 


Belfast; Irish fans join the Hindu Holi celebration; the Indian Community Centre is 
headquartered in part of a former Methodist church; (far right, below) ICC temple 


practice introducing Indian culture and re- 
ligion to Northern Irish people. Addressing 
a common puzzlement about Hinduism’s 
many Deities raised by a guest, he joked: “If 
one God doesn’t listen to me, I'll worship 
another one.” More seriously, he said the 
Bhagavad Gita’s message is a universal one: 
stand up for your rights and protect the 
weaker members of society. Durga’s many 
arms, he explained, portray Her many pow- 
ers. Office manager Bidit Dey added that 
Durga is the Mother, which led into the topic 
of women’s place in Hinduism. In reply to a 
question about arranged marriages, Sharma 
explained this is not the same as forced mar- 
riage. “We call it the unity of two families.” 
After the talk, the Wednesday Club 
heartily enjoyed a vegetarian lunch, despite 
Northern Ireland’s entrenched carnivorous 
habits. Then Bidit Dey invited all the visi- 
tors into the temple. The women accepted. 
The men were less enthusiastic, but appre- 
ciated that nobody here was trying to per- 
suade them to change their religion. “Indi- 
ans have mixed in well,” said Owen Moody. 
“They don't try to put their views down your 
throat.” Owen Caulfield and Harold Wood- 
end were impressed with how long Indian 
culture has been going on, and believed it 
had contributed greatly to Northern Ireland. 
Caulfield approved of ICC’s preservation of 
Indian culture. “All cultures should be pre- 
served,” he concluded. 


Historical Parallels 

How have incoming Indians managed to 
engage with Northern Ireland so meaning- 
fully? Like India, Ireland struggled against 
a colonial power, and suffered a painful 
partition. The Republic of Ireland gained 
independence without the North, which 
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remained part of the UK. The 1921 partition 
was on a smaller scale than that of India and 
Pakistan, but with similar results. However, 
while Gandhi's struggle for freedom was 
a pacifist one, the Provisional IRA, and its 
political wing Sinn Féin, embraced peaceful 
means only recently. 

The Indian Community Centre and Tem- 
ple is located in Sinn Féin MLA Gerry Kelly's 
North Belfast constituency. After the formal 
speeches at Festival of India, Kelly strolled 
among the crowd, wearing a tilak, and con- 
fessed he knows nothing about Hinduism. 

“But I know nothing about Catholicism either,” 
he grinned. Though many people associate 
the Irish republicanism of Sinn Féin with 
Catholics, it is a secular political party. 

Kelly does know about Gandhi's leader- 
ship in the Indian struggle against British 
rule. Relating this to the Irish conflict, he 
noted that Gandhi’s methods were not the 
only means to independence. Nevertheless, 
peaceful methods prevailed in Northern 
Ireland in 1998, with significant political 
reward to the extreme political parties. Per- 
haps Kelly had inadvertently been influ- 
enced by his Hindu constituents. Ramesh 
Chada, who has lived in Northern Ireland 
for fifty years, explained: “We live by a set 
of morals that include peaceful means, and 
we hope this example will spread to all the 
Northern Irish communities.” 

Hindus did not escape violent attack dur- 
ing “The Troubles,” as the long-running con- 
flict was called. Ashok Sharma's own res- 
taurant, Archana, on Belfast’s Dublin Road, 
was bombed nine times. Rajni Sharma was 
a schoolgirl when her father’s retail store, 
Shukla’s, was targeted. Rajni was in the shop 
with her cousin Ashok when a man placed 
a bag near the checkout, shouting, “There’s 
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a bomb in it.” Rajni escaped through a back 
exit, while young Ashok bravely picked up 
the bag and moved it outside the front door. 

Hindu values are seeping gradually into 
the Northern Irish consciousness. The an- 
cient term sampav is close in meaning to 
religious tolerance, Punjabi women at ICC 
explained, and its literal meaning is “same at- 
titude.” A similar concept, “parity of esteem,” 
emerged in the nineties and was instrumen- 
tal in Northern Ireland's peace process. 


ArtsEkta 

Over the years, the Indian community has 
grown more diverse, and ICC is no longer 
the only game in town. Ramesh Chada ex- 
plained, “Until ten years ago, 95% of Indians 
here were from the Punjab.” Then South 
Indian students and professionals started 
to arrive, followed by Indians from a vari- 
ety of regions and backgrounds. ArtsEkta, a 
multicultural group which celebrates diver- 
sity, began when young modernizers, Nisha 
Tandon, Mukesh Sharma and others, split 
from ICC around five years ago. The group 
emphasizes the arts rather than traditional 
religious activities. “So,” I asked Nisha, “are 
you religious or not?” She replied that she 
does not feel the need to worship in temples 


or to fast, but she prays daily. Her favorite 
prayers? The Gayatri Mantra and and Saty- 
ameva Jayate, Indian’s national motto, which 
means “Truth alone Triumphs.” 

ArtsEkta will hold its third annual Belfast 
Mela this summer. This year saw their first 
Holi celebration on March 15. Thousands 
of adults and children, a variety of ethnic 
minorities as well as the white majority, all 
came together to cavort with colored pow- 
ders. The event included many stalls dis- 
playing foods and crafts from a wide range 
of cultures. Multicultural music and dance 
performances provided energizing enter- 
tainment. Hundreds joined in the colored 
powder frenzy, and almost everyone joined 
in the dancing. Only two days later, this 
capable and energetic arts group led the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade through Belfast's city 
center, dressed in Indian costume and show- 
ing off a fine-looking cycle-rickshaw. 


The Hindu Impact on Ireland 

Diversity, for many people, means little more 
than asserting their own rights. Hinduism’s 
entry into the public domain and its inter- 
cultural work has transformed Northern 
Ireland’s inward focus on two communities, 
the Protestants and the Catholics. Local Hin- 


dus, by engaging meaningfully with cultural 
difference, have demonstrated a better way 
of life to their Christian neighbors during 
thirty years of conflict and beyond. 

Brian Lambkin, founding director of the 
Centre for Migration Studies in Omagh, 
praised the Festival of India as “a substan- 
tial expression of the rest of the world in 
the center of Belfast” which “broadens 
people’s perspective and alters how the lo- 
cal community sees newcomers.” The Indian 
community's role has been as “a means of 
integration and peace outside the political 
process,” declared Duncan Morrow, direc- 
tor of Northern Ireland’s Community Rela- 
tions Council. “A non-white, non-Christian 
minority with a generosity of spirit created 
different conversations around difference, 
which fed back into conversations around 
sectarianism.” Referring to the Indian com- 
munity’s outreach work, he added, “They 
engaged people on a totally different basis. 
They provided relief from a deadlocked sec- 
tarian strife.” And the result? “Celebrating 
diversity became possible.” = 
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Tanjavur, Tamil Nadu: Although the central image in the temple 
is the primary focus for worship, there are many smaller shrines and 
niches throughout the grounds that draw the attention of devotees. 
Here, an elderly woman lights a lamp to God Subramaniam ina 
small niche outside the sanctum of the Brihadishwara Temple. 
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|. Elements of Worship 


ike Ramachandran in the story below, many Hindus observe 

a weekly fast, the choice of day depending upon the Deity to 

whom they have vowed. Whether fasting or not, worship- 

ing at home or in the temple, all Hindus begin their day by 
bathing. It is considered essential to approach a Deity in as clean a 
manner as possible, both in body and in dress. Even the very poor and 
destitute will wash in a local reservoir or under a hand pump before 
approaching their household or community shrine. Those that live in 
the desert or in drought conditions will still sprinkle a few drops of 
precious water on their faces, hands and feet before beginning their 
pujas. Those who can afford it always put on fresh clothes in order 
to pray, the men either in simple traditional dress or contemporary 
pants and shirts, the women, depending on the region, in their clean- 
est saris or sets of tunic and pajamas, or blouses, skirts and veils. Foot- 
wear is always taken off before entering a shrine—one symbolically 
removes the dirt of the outside world and enters the sacred space 
clean in body and in spirit. 

For the Hindu, once the image of a Deity has been consecrated it is 
believed to be the Deity incarnate, no matter what its form. It may be 
an unaltered element of nature, such as a rock or tree or body of water; 
or it could be a stone or woodcarving, or a casting in brass or bronze, 
or a painting, even a mass-produced print. The rituals of consecra- 
tion for temple images are elaborate and closely prescribed through 
ancient texts and canons. The installation of images in the household 
shrine may be less complex, depending upon the traditions of the 
caste, family and community; but once the images are consecrated, 
they are, nevertheless, viewed as Deities themselves and are accorded 


aving just shaved and bathed, Ramachandran wraps 

the three meters of his clean, freshly starched white 

cotton dhoti around his waist. He places a matching 
shawl over his shoulders, leaving his chest bare. He then steps 
into his rubber sandals and slips out the door of his home. Just 
in front of him, his younger sister has almost finished painting 
an elaborate kolam, a sacred design on the ground before the 
door made with bleached rice flour. It is an activity that either 
she, or his mother or his aunt, performs every day of the year. 
As he walks carefully around it, he admires the beautiful lotus 
she is creating. All around him the town is coming to life. He 
weaves between countless other kolams as he moves down the 
street, waving to his neighbor, an old man intent on milking his 
cow. Ramachandran is on his way to the temple. 

Today is Tuesday, dedicated in South India to the Goddess 
Mariamman, an embodiment of Shakti, the feminine power 
that conquers evil and heals disorder. When Ramachandran 
was just sixteen, he vowed that for the rest of his life he would 
fast every Tuesday. Now ten years have past, and he still main- 
tains his vow. After his bath before sunrise, he drank a cup of 
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JKamachandran’s Weekly Visit to the Temple 


profound respect. Images in temples and shrines are given the same 
treatment that would be shown to royalty or to a very honored guest. 
Ina temple this preferential treatment, called upachara, is carried out 
by the chief priest and, possibly, his assistants; while in the home it 
is most often the responsibility of the senior female, the matriarch. 
The first thing every morning, the image is gently awakened. Then 
it is bathed in holy water that comes from the Ganga (the Ganges Riv- 
er, which is also viewed as a Goddess) or from another sacred body 
of water. There are many sacred rivers, streams and springs in India. 
Whatever its source, any water used in a shrine is considered to be 
mystically transformed into Ganga. After the image’s initial bath, it is 
anointed with other substances believed to enhance its purity. Prints 
or paintings, for obvious reasons, cannot receive daily applications 
of liquids. They are instead cleaned carefully and may be adorned 
with sacred powders and with garlands of flowers. Sculptures are 
first anointed with one substance, then rinsed with holy water; a 
second substance is applied, and again the sculpture is washed with 
water before the third application, and so on. These materials vary 
according to local traditions, but often include honey, milk, yogurt, oil, 
sandalwood paste or turmeric, coconut water, a mixture of five fruits 


Bedla, Udaipur District, Rajasthan: The primary image of the 
Deity in a temple, such as this image of the Goddess Durga, may 
well have been worshiped in this spot for untold centuries. Each 
day She will be washed, adorned with sacred substances, dressed, 
bejeweled and garlanded before the public is allowed to see Her. 


tea and ate some rice cakes. For the rest of the day he will have 
only liquids, keeping his mind and body ritually pure in order 
to be a proper vessel to receive the Goddess’s guidance. Al- 
though Ramachandran worships Mariamman every day in his 
household shrine, on Tuesdays he goes to the temple. Usually 
he goes alone, although sometimes he is accompanied by other 
family members. 

Nearing the temple, the streets grow more crowded. From 
the stalls on either side, hawkers call out their wares. Many 
sell the offerings that devotees take to the temple; others sell 
the objects that are used in household shrines. Ramachandran 
purchases a coconut and a packet of white camphor from the 
vendors that he frequents every week. He puts these into the 
small wicker basket that he carries, which already contains 
some bananas and bright red hibiscus that he picked from the 
garden behind his home. 

As he approaches the temple gate, he leaves his sandals at the 
door and steps inside. Already he can hear the loud clanging 
of bells from within the sanctum. Repeating the name of his 
Goddess—“Mariamman, Mariamman, Mariamman’—he joins 
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(panchamrita) and sacred ash (vibhuti). Once cleaned and anointed, 
the image is then dressed in garments befitting its gender and station: 
a dhoti and shawl, or a sari or skirt and veil. It will then be further 
adorned with jewelry (bangles, necklaces, nose rings and a crown) 
depending upon the wealth that it has acquired over the years as gifts 
from devotees. Finally, it will be garlanded with flowers. This bath- 
ing and anointing ceremony is usually conducted in private. Public 
viewing is considered indiscreet, and invasive to the Deity. The image 
may only be seen by others when it is properly dressed and adorned. 
Few Westerners recognize that the manner in which Hindu sculp- 
tures are most often exhibited in museums, galleries and private col- 
lections both inside and outside India is considered disrespectful by 
many Hindus. The images may be beautiful in elemental form and 
design, but without their ritual apparel and adornment their display 
is thought inappropriate. 

Hindus chant prayers and songs of praise to the Deity all during the 
ceremonies of preparation, as well as during the puja itself. Many of 
these prayers (shlokas) are derived from the most ancient of Hindu 
scriptures, the Vedas, and have been recited in this precise form for 
many thousands of years. Others were collected and/or written by 
sages and saints within the last two millennia. It is considered es- 
sential that shlokas be repeated precisely and with proper reverence. 
Hindus believe that the very name of a God or Goddess has magical 
properties, as do many other sacred words and verses. The cadence, 
quality, pitch and vibration of a voice may pierce through the illusion 
of the material world and speak directly to God. In fact, many texts 
state that the Absolute, Brahman, is pure sound. Most classical Indian 


many other devotees to encircle the central temple in a clock- 
wise direction. Returning to the entrance, he pushes through 
the crowd to enter the temple itself. Inside it is dark and cool, 
filled with the thick, sweet smell of incense. Ramachandran 
joins the line of other male worshipers to the left of the inner 
sanctum. The women, wearing their brightest saris, with flow- 
ers in their hair, line up opposite him. Children are on both 
sides. He reaches up to ring a bell suspended from the stone 
ceiling. Its strong tone clears his brain of extraneous thought 
and allows him to focus his attention on the Deity. Craning his 
neck, he can just get a glimpse of the blackened stone image 

of the Goddess. She is dressed in a brilliant red sari, her neck 
covered with jewels and garlands of flowers, her head crowned 
with a diadem. 

The priest comes down the line of devotees collecting their 
offerings and returns into the sanctum. A curtain is drawn 
across the shrine for a few minutes of eager anticipation. Then, 
amid the clamor of bells, it is opened. The image of Mariam- 
man is radiantly beautiful to him, newly adorned with fresh 
flowers, including two of Ramachandran’s bright red hibiscus. 
The priest waves a brass lamp lit with seven flames in a cir- 
cular motion in front of the Goddess. Looking into the shrine, 
Ramachandran locks his eyes with those of the image: he has 
darshan with the Goddess. At that moment he is filled with 
a feeling of well-being, of centeredness and of belonging. His 
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Sri Rangam Temple, Tiruchirappalli, Tamil Nadu: A vendor sells 
camphor in small plastic packets that will be opened in the sanctum 
and lighted as invocations to the Divine. Each basket contains flowers, 
bananas, a coconut and betel leaf to be offered inside the temple. 


Ce 


music is considered sacred. Fine musicians are treated as the heaven- 
born, even regarded as saints, for through the magic of their voices 
and instruments they enable the listener to experience darshan, pure 
communication with the Gods. The tonal purity of the bells ringing 
during a puja shatters the devotee’s mundane train of thought and 
makes him or her directly receptive to the miracle of divine presence. 


Divine Gifts 

Hinduism revolves around the concept of reciprocity: by giving one 
receives and, in turn, one shows gratitude by giving. Both religion and 
hereditary society are based on this principle. Most if not all Hindu 
pujas involve expressions of thankfulness by the symbolic offering of 
gifts to the Deity, usually in the form of food and flowers. The type 
of offering depends on the financial ability of the devotee, as well as 
the climate, season and local tradition. Those living in wet, tropical 
areas might offer rice, bananas and fresh fruits, while those in drier 
environments may give breads or sweets made of wheat or millet, or 
simple pellets of sugar. People in North India prefer to give garlands 
of marigolds and roses, while in the South devotees offer more exotic 
flowers such as jasmine, tuberoses and hibiscus. Lotuses are highly 
valued as sacred gifts everywhere in India. Flowers are used to adorn 
the image of the Deity while the food is placed in its close proximity. 


world is in balance. 

The priest then brings out a tray of lighted camphor. All the 
worshipers place their hands quickly into the cool flame before 
touching them to their closed eyelids, symbolically opening 
their souls to communion with the Divine. On the same tray 
are little mounds of white sacred ash and red vermilion powder. 
With the fourth finger of his right hand, Ramachandran puts a 
dot of each in the center of his forehead between his eyebrows, 
the ash symbolizing purification through worship and the 
red symbolizing Shakti, the power of the Goddess. Then each 
person’s basket of offerings is returned, some of its contents 
remaining as a donation to the temple, the rest blessed by the 
Goddess to be shared by the devotees. Ramachandran will take 
this prashad back to his family, so that they may partake in 
Mariamman’s blessing. 

The purpose of his weekly temple visit is over, and Ramach- 
andran must return home quickly. Once there, he changes out 
of his dhoti and shawl and puts on the black pants and white 
buttoned shirt of his work attire. After drinking only a glass 
of water, he mounts his bicycle to ride to the shop where all 
day he repairs the computers that are so essential to the main- 
tenance of business in contemporary India. As he solders the 
memory boards of broken mainframe hardware, he is content 
in the memory of his link with his Goddess, and with the ritu- 
als that bring balance to his life. 
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During the puja rituals, the Deity is believed to 
symbolically consume the food. In doing so, his 
or her sacred energy seeps into the flowers and 
the remaining food, transforming them with vi- 
brant divine power. 

Many of the items donated to shrines are pur- 
chased in the markets just outside or even within 
the temple compound. Florists sell individual 
blooms and garlands of flowers strung together 
by hand, and fruit sellers provide coconuts, ba- 
nanas and other produce. Confectioners display 
varieties of sweets and cakes, all to be given to 
the Gods. Other vendors peddle incense and 
camphor. Many cater primarily to the needs of 
household shrines, stocking their stalls with 
framed and unframed prints of painted portraits 
of the principle Deities being worshiped inside 
the temple, as well as those of many other Gods 
and Goddesses that might be of interest to devo- 
tees. Brass shops not only carry lamps, incense 
burners, trays and water vessels, but also various 
sizes of metal sculptures of popular Gods and 
Goddesses; other vendors sell the brocaded and 
embroidered costumes and miniature jewelry for 
these household images. 

Certain occasions may require significant gifts 
to the Gods. The annual festival of one’s patron 
Deity may be an auspicious time to give some- 
thing extra to the temple or shrine. Rituals that 
herald important life-changing events, such as 
birth, coming of age or marriage, often involve 
the donation of presents to the family’s temple. 
When a devotee prays for a specific boon from 
the Deity—for example, the healing of a disease, 
or success in a new project, or a raise in income— 
she or he promises that if the wish is granted, a 
gift will be given to the God or Goddess. If, then, 
the illness is cured, the enterprise successful, 
or the salary increased, the devotee will donate 
something special to the shrine or temple. The 
quality and value of the gift depends upon the 
financial capabilities of the donor. A common 
offering is a new garment for the image, often 
a cotton or silk sari or dhoti. Women may offer 
their own jewelry: glass, silver or gold bangles, 
gold or silver bracelets, anklets, earrings, neck- 
laces or rings. Wealthy individuals might com- 
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mission fine jewelry to be made, such as a crown 
or diadem, or perhaps even silver or gold coverings for a part of the 

body of the image. Terracotta (low-fired clay) sculptures are also giv- 
en by the poor to community shrines, although rarely to large temples. 
Most often these sculptures are ordered from local potters to repre- 
sent those animals (horses, cows or elephants) that tradition states 

are of particular interest to the Deity. They are believed by many to 

be transformed into their real counterparts in the spirit world for the 

Deity’s own use. 

Once the Deity is suitably prepared for worship, the puja begins. 
Fire is an essential part of all Hindu rituals. Lamps (dipas) are lighted 
during a puja and waved with the right hand in a clockwise fash- 
ion in front of the image, first around its head, then around its cen- 
tral portion and finally around its feet. The left hand of the priest or 
person conducting the puja usually holds a small bell that is rung 
continuously while the lamp is being waved. From ancient times, fire 
has been worshiped in India as the God Agni, and today remains a 
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primary symbol of divine energy. In offering the flame in front of the 
image, the devotee acknowledges the sacred supremacy of the God 
or Goddess. Various vegetable oils may be used in dipas, but the most 
auspicious fuel is ghee, or clarified butter. Most lamps are brass, and 
many are sculpted with sacred symbols relevant to the Deity being 
worshiped. Camphor, known locally as karpura, is processed from 
the pitch of the camphor tree. When lighted, it has the unique prop- 
erty of creating a bright, cool flame that leaves no ash. It is usually 
placed in a flat tray known as an arati. After being waved in front of 
the image, the arati is customarily brought close to the devotees so 
that they may pass their hands through the fire and then touch their 
eyelids or the tops of their heads with their fingertips. This action 
has great symbolic value. The bright, fragrant flame represents the 
brilliant presence of the Deity whose darshan is facilitated through 
the puja. Contact with the fire is believed to purify and elevate the 
devotee’s soul, allowing it to merge with the magnificence of the Di- 


vine; at the same time the energy of the Absolute unknowable Deity 
is transformed and channeled into a palpable connection with the 
devotee. The arati puja and the darshan (the moment of visually rec- 
ognizing and being recognized by God) are the two most important 
acts in Hindu worship. 

The arati is usually directly followed by giving water to the wor- 
shiper. A small brass container of holy water blessed by the Deity is 
brought out of the sanctum. A spoonful is poured into the cupped 
right hand of the devotee, who drinks it and then rubs the remaining 
drops through his or her hair, thereby melding both the inside and 
outside of the body with the essence of the Divine. It is again an ac- 
knowledgment of the complement of opposites, the two primary ele- 
ments—fire (masculine) and water (feminine)—like the early morn- 
ing prayers to the river and the rising sun. 

According to ancient Indian philosophy, the human body is divided 
into seven vortexes of energy, called chakras, beginning at the base of 


Madurai, Tamil Nadu: A teenage girl places 
flowers as the finishing touch on a sacred 
diagram that she has just drawn with colored 
rice flour on the ground in front of her family’s 
front door. This morning the painting is 
especially colorful to honor a sacred festival. 
Some days it is an intricate design crafted 

only in white, but the girl prides herself on 
painting a different decoration every day of the 
year as part of her invocations to the Divine. 


the spine and ending at the top of the head. The 
sixth chakra, also known as the third eye, is cen- 
tered in the forehead directly between the eye- 
brows, and is believed to be the channel through 
which mankind opens spiritually to the Divine. At 
the end of each puja ceremony, the devotee marks 
this chakra with sacred powder, usually either 
kumkum (vermilion) or vibhuti (ash), or with a 
paste made of clay or sandalwood as a symbol and 
reminder of his or her darshan. The mark, or ti- 
lak, is a public proclamation of one’s devotion and 
may identify a specific spiritual affiliation. Most 
common is a simple dot of bright red vermilion 
that symbolizes the shakti (power) of the Deity. 
Worshipers of Vishnu use white clay to apply two 
vertical lines joined at the base and intersected 
by a bright red streak. The white lines represent 
the footprint of their God, while the red refers 
to his consort, Lakshmi. Devotees of Siva cus- 
tomarily draw three horizontal lines across their 
brows with sacred ash (vibhuti), symbolizing the 
three levels of existence and the three functions 
of their Lord as Creator, Preserver and Destroyer 
of all existence. A married woman in some parts 
of India may be identified by the vermilion used 
in her tilak and in the red streak in the part of 
her hair. Contrary to popular belief, outside of 
India the bindi, or beauty mark, that modern In- 
dian women and girls put on their foreheads has 
no other contemporary significance, although it 
has evolved from these symbolic tilaks. It does 
not refer to caste, community or marital status. 

After the symbolic purification with fire, the 
drinking of holy water and the marking of the 
third eye, the final act in most pujas is the return 
to the devotee of some of the flowers and the 
newly blessed food, called prashad. In the household, all the prashad 
will be consumed by family members. In the temple, some of it re- 
mains as payment to the priests who facilitate the rituals, while the 
remaining prashad is taken home and eaten. Hindus believe that the 
ingestion of prashad fills them with the divine energy of the Deity 
to whom they have prayed, in the same way that Christians believe 
that by partaking of the bread and wine in holy communion they ac- 
cept the spirit of Christ into their bodies. While pujas may be made 
either before or after meals, depending upon family tradition, all food 
that is cooked in the home must first be symbolically offered to the 
Gods before it is eaten. In the strictly traditional home, the cook will 
never even taste the food while it is being prepared, as that would 
alter the purity of the offering. Consequently, all food cooked in these 
homes becomes prashad. The kitchen is therefore considered a sacred 
space that should not be violated by uncleanness or by impure actions, 
words or thoughts. 
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Il. From Shrine to Temple 


ach temple in India is different: its architecture, decoration, 

size and contents are unique to its own history and spe- 

cific purpose. Most are built upon sites that have been in 

worship for as long as anyone knows. The central image in 
many is primordial, a natural stone that has been viewed as a God or 
Goddess for millennia, like the Svayambhu Linga in the temple in 
the story of Vivek and Manika. The structures around these images 
have grown up over centuries through the contributions of grateful 
devotees. 

A temple’s growth is entirely based upon the Hindu concept of 
reciprocity. In contacting a God or Goddess in puja, a devotee’s desires 
may be implicit, without a special request, or may include prayers for 
something specific, such as good employment, or increased wealth, or 
improved health. In either case, devotees who consequently experi- 
ence good luck must share their fortune in acts of kindness and also 
in honoring the Deity to whom they have prayed. A greater fortune 
demands a bigger repayment. A large temple may well have begun as 
a shrine to a local gramadevata (village Deity). Today many temples 
are being built on the spots where gramadevatas have been wor- 
shiped for centuries. When a positive change happens in the village, 
gifts are given to the local shrine, which is most often associated with 
a tree. 

In contemporary India, the economy of the burgeoning middle- 
class is improving rapidly. Many people have relatives that send them 
money from overseas; new technologies at home have created new 
jobs; better education engenders more employment choices. What- 
ever the source of improvement, the recipient must thank his or her 


Deities with presents. Often the community will join together to 
give something to the shrine; they may raise money through sub- 
scription; or particularly fortunate individuals may make large do- 
nations on their own. Accordingly, a family may give money to the 
local shrine to erect a new platform or even a small building. An- 
other family may commission a stone sculpture of the God or God- 
dess to be carved and placed in the shrine. Someone else may want 
his own ishtadevata to be honored by financing the building of a 
secondary shrine. The accoutrements of puja are improved. Large 
bells may be tied to the tree, fine arati plates and lamps given, and 
jewelry commissioned to adorn the sacred stones or the new images. 
Gradually, the wealth of the shrine grows and locked doors must be 
installed to protect the new objects from theft. The consequence of 
all this change is that the tenor of the shrine’s atmosphere changes. 
Decisions must then be made as to the care of the larger complex. 
Are there funds to employ a caretaker? Should the pujas continue to 
be conducted by non-brahmana pujaris, or should a brahmana priest 
be hired for the position? The answers to these questions may well 
alter the dynamics of the shrine. Many non-brahmana communities 
that have conducted their worship services according to their own 
traditions for centuries choose to change with the times, to modern- 
ize by employing brahmanas. The reasons are complex: brahmana 
priests have been trained since childhood in the intricate prescrip- 
Sri Rangam Temple: Beneath one of the outer gates 
to a large temple, a street vendor sells garlands of 
flowers to be purchased as gifts for the Gods. 


Vivek and Manika Pray for a Child 


he entire city seems to be awake and on the move, even 

though it is only 7am. The streets are filled with activ- 

ity and the cacophony of vendors and traffic. Vivek and 
Manika have finished their cups of coffee and are ready to go to 
the temple. Their marriage festivities were over just two weeks 
ago, and the new bride and groom have been advised that it 
would be auspicious to visit several important sacred sites be- 
fore they settle down. They have already traveled by bus to five 
other temples in central southern India, but today is the most 
important: in this town is an ancient temple dedicated to an 
image of Siva renowned for His powers of granting fertility and 
successful childbirth. 

Manika is reverentially dressed in her finest pink sari and 
gold jewelry, and Vivek wears a traditional white silk dhoti, his 
chest bare to expose the sacred thread that all brahmana men 
wear. As they walk down the wide avenue that approaches the 
temple, they buy a basket of offerings from one of the stalls and 
then stop to wash their hands and feet in the waters of the an- 
cient stone pool that stands just to the left of the temple com- 
pound, sprinkling some over their heads to symbolize a bath in 
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the holy Ganges River. They hand over their sandals to a man 
who puts them in racks along with the hundreds of others al- 
ready left that morning. Then they pass through massive doors 
under a towering stone structure filled with niches containing 
sculptures of the Gods and mythological figures. 

They immediately notice a change in atmosphere. It is not 
quiet here either, but the intensity is different. There are no 
vehicles, no market stalls, just throngs of people going different 
directions and involved in many activities. First Manika and 
Vivek stop to put flowers on a large stone image of Siva’s son 
Ganesha, the elephant-headed God who is Lord of Beginnings 
and Remover of Obstacles. It is appropriate to begin worship 
at the temple by honoring Him. Then they join the mass of 
people moving to the left in a wide, walled passageway that 
completely encircles the central temple. As they walk, they 
compose their minds to focus on the reason that they are here: 
to pray for pregnancy and a successful childbirth. Their atten- 
tion is diverted by the many rooms that they pass, built into the 
enormous stone wall at their left. Some contain the sculpted 
carts and animal-shaped litters for carrying the processional 
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Mamallappuram, Tamil Nadu: Every morning this 

brahmana priest bathes this ancient stone Linga, the 

aniconic image of Siva, with several sacred substances, 

among them honey (shown here), sandalwood paste, milk 

and a mixture of mashed fruit. In performing this action 

he demonstrates his great reverence for God Siva. 

tions of rituals, underlining the implicit message that the pujas they 

conduct are more pleasing to the Gods; and broad social pressure sug- 
gests that brahmana superiority will improve the status of the com- 
munity. (Brahmana priests are always male, organized in large tem- 
ples into complex hierarchies. Occasionally, pujaris in non-brahmana 

shrines and temples are female, further complicating the choice.) Not 

all enlarging shrines choose to hire brahmana priests. Some continue 

to retain the services of their traditional pujaris. But usually the ritu- 
als conducted by these non-brahmana priests will be amended to fit 

the stature of the new surroundings. 

If the good fortune of individuals or the entire community con- 
tinues to increase, then architects and stone carvers may be hired to 
build a complete temple. The style of the temple is usually governed 
by that of local architecture, although recent growth in the influence 
of mass media and the popularity of certain historical and contem- 
porary styles have resulted in new, eclectic Hindu temple architecture 
in India and abroad. Nevertheless, the modern trend simply contin- 
ues an historical precedent: temples have always grown through the 
combined influences of reciprocal donations, traditional values and 
fashionable technology. The architecture of many of India’s most im- 
portant ancient temples is an eclectic blend of many regional styles. 

Virtually all of India’s temples have grown through this process: 
either gradually through the donations of grateful individuals and 
groups, or rapidly through the sponsorship of one powerful and 
wealthy person. Many of the most magnificent temples were built by 
royalty. For example, a king might create an enormous stone edifice 


images of the Deities; others hold offices for the temple admin- 
istrators; some are the kitchens for cooking the food offered to 
the Gods; and still others are stalls for the temple elephant, and 
for the cows that provide milk for the pujas. Everywhere there 
is activity. The elephant, its head colorfully painted with vines 
and lotuses, reaches out its trunk to bless passersby in return 
for offerings of coins. A group of women squat in a circle sing- 
ing songs. Children run back and forth among the devotees 
playing a game of tag. Pilgrims are stretched out asleep among 
the carved columns of a roofed platform. The smell of spices 
wafts from a large group sitting together eating rice and lentils 
off plates made from large green banana leaves. 

As Vivek and Manika turn a corner they come upon an an- 
cient tree, its branches tied with bundles of cloth offerings 
and prayers written on bits of paper in a tiny flowing script. 
Beneath it are stone sculptures of snakes, some with human 
bodies: the Nagas, ancient Gods of healing and fertility. Manika 
opens a small tin she has been carrying in her purse and 
smears sandalwood paste upon the sculptures, praying as she 
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for two purposes: to demonstrate gratitude to his God for his posi- 
tion and to proclaim to his subjects his supreme sovereignty. Some 
of the finest temples recently constructed in India, including the 
Birla temple in Calcutta, were financed by the country’s new rich. 

A new temple most often stands directly on a spot that has been 
a focus of worship by the local community for generations. In some 
cases a building will be constructed to incorporate a sacred tree. More 
often the requirements of a large building will mean that the new 
central shrine is situated alongside or even some distance from the 
tree. Special rituals are carefully enacted to cleanse and purify the 
new area before construction begins. The architecture of the new 
building will be carefully planned so that its proportions and align- 
ment both cater to the demands of ritual and facilitate the needs of 
worship. Decisions must be made as to whether to continue using the 
natural stones or sculpted images that have been the focus of pujas, or 
to carve or cast sculptures. The form of a new image may portray the 
iconography of a pan-Indian God or Goddess, or may accentuate the 
personality of the local Deity. If the ancient image is to be installed 
in the new temple, then special ceremonies are enacted to ensure its 
proper transference to the new sanctum. The svayambhu Linga wor- 
shiped by Vivek and Manika was originally established in this man- 
ner when the Siva temple was built many centuries ago. Even after 
the primary images have been transferred from an older sacred site 
to a new temple, unofficial pujas generally continue at the original 
spot. Sacred trees, like the Naga tree, remain in worship inside temple 
compounds throughout India. 

If a new image is to be consecrated, then elaborately prescribed 
rituals must be followed precisely to transfer the energy of the Deity 
from its original source. The final act in the consecration of any new 
image, whether in household, shrine or temple, is the ritual opening 
of the eyes, which facilitates darshan, enabling the Deity to see as well 
as be seen. At the last moment, eyes may be chiseled in, or painted on, 
or added in metal or stone before the life force is breathed into the 


does so for the health of their firstborn child. 

Finally, after walking almost a quarter mile around the enclo- 
sure, Vivek and Manika return to their starting point and enter 
the second gate. Inside, although still crowded, the atmosphere 
is more intense, focused on prayer. Again they turn left along 
a corridor that encircles the central temple. They are progres- 
sively drawing closer, ritually preparing themselves for their 
encounter with the great God. The edge of this passageway is 
arrayed with a whole series of small shrines, some with images 
of Siva, many to Gods and Goddesses secondary to His worship, 
and others to Siva’s saints. Devotees are stopping at shrines that 
are important to them, lighting camphor and placing flowers 
on the images and, occasionally, coins at their feet. Although 
the young couple are intent on their goal of puja to the central 
image of Siva, they still stop to acknowledge each shrine as they 
pass, folding their hands together in respect and touching them 
to their foreheads. 

At last they are back to enter the third and final gate. Directly 
in front of them is a huge plinth upon which sits a gigantic 
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image (prana pratishtha), bringing it full divine consciousness. Now 
the Deity is fully present in the image, to be bathed, dressed, adorned 
and honored in the manner befitting a God or Goddess. 

Occasionally a temple will be built on an entirely new spot. Over 
the past two centuries, as the Indian population has increased by a 
thousand percent, many previously undeveloped areas have been 
settled. Industrialization created new factory towns; and increased 
commerce and changes in government engendered new cities and 
suburbs. All of these communities require shrines, and many have 
sponsored the construction of temples. The process of selecting the 
site for a temple is complicated; it must be chosen with great care. 
Astrologers and seers are consulted, and the history and legends of 
the property assessed. There should be no demons or ghosts asso- 
ciated with the site and any negativity must be removed through 
complex purification rituals. If possible, the temple should be near 
water, preferably a pond, river or stream. If not, then water must be 
accessible, either by well or reservoir. A temple is usually aligned on 
an east-west axis so that the entrance and all of the subsidiary gates, 
where applicable, are directly in front of the inner sanctum. Ancient 
scriptures govern the ground plan of the temple and the position of 
all the subsidiary buildings to conform to the delineations of a sacred 
geometric diagram, or mandala. This large square mandala is divided 
into a grid of many smaller squares, each associated with positions of 
the stars, sun, moon and planets, and with the Deities related to these 
heavenly bodies. The sanctum is placed at the center of the mandala— 
all other buildings, walls and entrance ways revolve around it. The 
temple compound is thus a microcosm, a conscious replica of the 
conceptual universe. It functions not only as a seat of the Gods, but 
also as a metaphysical means of transcending the exterior worlds and 
entering the center, visualized as the matrix of creation. Consequent- 


granite sculpture of the bull Nandi, the beloved mount of 
Lord Siva. He faces away from them and directly towards 
the open door of the main temple. This interior building is 
a large edifice, its walls inlaid with numerous niches, each 
holding an image of a God or Goddess. In the foreground is a 
huge pillared porch with a relatively simple roof; but behind 
that is an elaborate tower that rises in sculpted tiers to re- 
semble the peak of a fantastic mountain. Vivek and Manika 
are overcome with a sense of awe. As they walk around this 
building, they, like the crowds around them, are quiet, con- 
centrating on their prayers. They stop for a minute to touch 
a simple stone projection on the back wall of the temple, the 
spot that is nearest to the central image. They believe they 
can feel the close power of Siva. When the newlyweds re- 
turn to Nandi’s shrine, they begin to climb the steps up into 
the temple’s entrance hall. Inside it is cool, the light filtered 
from windows on either side. Both the pillars and the ceil- 
ing they support are elaborately carved with images of Siva, 
His wife Parvati and their sons Ganesha and Karttikeya, along 
with many other Gods, demigods and m 
Ahead of them is the sanct i 
soul of the entire temp 
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Haridwar, Uttar Pradesh: Outside almost every temple are 

market stalls selling the objects required for worship either within 
the temple or in household shrines. Here a vendor of brass sells 
containers for sacred substances, lamps, incense burners, cymbals, 
bells, chains, frames and sculptures of Deities. (Below) Devotees 
draw blessings from the flame that has been passed before the Deity. 
ly, the entire temple plan is intended to assist the progression of the 
devotee from mundane existence to divine realization. 


The Garbagriha 

The inner sanctum of the temple is called the garbagriha, literally 

translated as “chamber of the womb.” It holds within its dark and un- 
adorned recesses the potency of the central image, the absolute power 
of the God or Goddess. No one but a qualified priest is allowed to en- 
ter here—to do so might adulterate the purity of the power. Even the 

priests must undergo rituals of purification each time they wish to 

enter this womb. All other devotees approach as close to the image as 

possible for darshan with the Deity. In some temples they are allowed 

to touch the base of the image or the feet of the Divine, believing that 

by doing so they absorb the God’s radiance through their fingertips. 
Non-Hindus are not permitted to enter the innermost areas of many 

of the most important temples, as it is feared that by inappropriate 

thoughts or gestures they might desecrate the image. Some temples, 
such as the Jagannath Temple in Puri, are considered so pure that no 

non-Hindus may enter the entire compound. 

The path to the inner sanctum is intentionally long in order to 
properly prepare the devotee for an encounter with the Deity. The 
process is achieved through ritual circumambulations (pradakshi- 
na) in which the individual walks around the center several times, 
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tightly together, and so that their offerings are not spilled, 
they hold them high above their heads as they join the line 
to enter the inner shrine. As they pass over the threshold 
into this final room, a brahmana priest takes their offerings 
and asks their names, their community and the stars under 
which they were born. Inside, the walls are plain and very 
dark, encrusted with centuries of the blackened smoke from 
countless lamps. The strong smell of incense and congested 
air permeates everything. The noise of chanting and bells 
fills their ears. There is a sense of oneness with the rest of the 
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crowd of devotees as they all press forward, straining their 
necks to see into the dark recess of the small central cham- 
ber. Several priests are inside. One holds a lighted lamp and 
circles it around and around the stone image of God Siva. It is 
a Linga, a pillar shape that for Hindus represents this supreme 
Deity. This Linga is svayambhu, not carved by any hand of 
man, but naturally formed by God himself. It has been wor- 
shiped here for thousands of years, long before the temple was 
built. Siva’s devotees believe that this Linga is radiant with 
power, vibrant with the ability to grant any wish. A second 


Clockwise from left: Every morning of the year, millions 
of Hindus, like these women in Varanasi, rise early to bathe 
in a nearby river or pond and then pray to the rising sun. 
Khajuraho Temple in Madhya Pradesh, exemplifies the 
northern style of temple architecture, and Brihadishwara 
Temple in Tamil Nadu exemplifies the southern style. 
symbolically shedding more of the mundane world with each pass. 
In large compounds this is achieved through a series of up to five 
concentric corridors—the nearer to the central temple, the more 
sacred the corridor. The final pradakshina is made in a windowless 
passage that surrounds the chamber of the womb. All existence is 
focused upon the sacred. All of the five senses are then activated as 
the devotee reaches the inner sanctum: bells ring and priests chant; 
lamps and arati are lighted; incense and ghee burn; the heat of the 
fire is felt with one’s fingers; and prashad is eaten. For the devout, a 
sixth sense is also activated: the sense of the presence of the Divine. 
The position of the womb chamber within the temple is usually 
marked by a tower or dome, its fluidity of line and refined decoration 
contrasting directly with the dark simplicity of the inner chamber. 
Hinduism, in common with many other religions, has always as- 
sociated mountain peaks with sacred purity and deems them the 
abode of the Gods. Siva and his wife Parvati are believed to live on 
Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas. Many Hindu saints have achieved 


brahmana priest rings a bell, while a third, the one that had 
taken the basket of offerings from Vivek, places this and oth- 
ers at the Linga’s base and then proceeds to chant prayers to 
God, reciting the names, communities and stars of each of the 
devotees. Manika and Vivek feel thrilled by their sense of the 
presence and magnificence of Siva. Silently they ask Him to 
give them a healthy child; and they feel sure that their prayers 
will be answered. One priest brings out the arati, and they 
put their hands into the flame and put white ash upon their 
foreheads. The other priest returns to them their basket of 


enlightenment in these mountains, and a pilgrimage trek around the 
sacred peaks is believed to bring great spiritual merit. The towers of 
many temples are built to resemble stylized mountains reminiscent 
of these peaks. Many are elaborately carved in stages from ground to 
spire, some beginning with animals and the mundane activities of 
man on the lower levels, sacred symbols and celestial figures at the 
middle range, and Gods and Goddesses at the top. The capstone or 
flag on the peak is directly above the primary image, accentuating by 
its height and by the progressive arrangement of its levels, the same 
process of sacred transformation. 

Styles of temple architecture vary greatly throughout the subconti- 
nent, and the contrast is particularly pronounced between the north 
and south. The tower, or shikhara, above a northern Indian temple 
is usually tall, its verticality continuing the niches and tiers of the 
projecting walls in a fluid line from base to peak. A South Indian 
temple is generally a flatter structure with a proportionately smaller 
pyramidal tower (vimana) to represent the cosmic mountain. The 
entrance gates to most South Indian temples, however, are enormous, 
elaborately sculpted structures with barrel-vaulted caps; they are vis- 
ible from great distances to entice the devotee to prayer. In contrast, 
northern Indian temple gateways are usually relatively understated, 
their shikharas drawing the devotee’s attention. 

The difference between north and south is further underlined by 
a comparison of the numbers of remaining ancient temples. Islam 
spread into India in the eighth century and over the next eleven cen- 
turies countless Hindu temples were either destroyed in the name 
of Allah or fell into disuse and decay through lack of sufficient pa- 
tronage, particularly in the north where Muslim influence had its 
strongest impact. Few ancient temple complexes remain there. Ur- 
ban temples were forced into smaller spaces, often sharing buildings 
with businesses and living quarters; while small rural temples either 
were unthreatened or were torn down and rebuilt in later years. The 
exception was among isolated kingdoms in the central plateau and 
on the East coast, and those of powerful maharajahs in Western In- 
dia who made political and economic liaisons with Muslim rulers. 
Consequently, the contemporary northern states of Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat retain many magnificent temples. In 
contrast, most South Indian temples were protected from widespread 
destruction by Muslim invaders by their geographic boundaries and 
the consolidated strength of strong Hindu kingdoms. The greatest 
number and largest of India’s temple complexes are in the South, and 
many have continued to grow steadily throughout history. For exam- 
ple, the huge temple to Vishnu in Sri Rangam, first constructed in the 
tenth century, has been added to and changed in every century since 
then. The sculpted superstructure of its seventh outer gateway was 
completed in 1987 : 


prashad. Then they are pushed by the crowd out a side door 
and into the courtyard next to the temple. Feeling blessed, 

they silently return straight through each of the gates and out 
onto the still-busy street. These newlyweds believe that their 
lives have just been changed. They have passed through the 
many stages of preparation to meet God. They have made their 
prayers, had Siva’s darshan and received His blessing. Now they 
can take the long train ride back to their home to begin their 
new lives together, content in the knowledge that they will 
create a new generation to carry on their family traditions. 
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BOOK REV PEWS 


A Hindu 
Sourcebook 


By TARA KaTIR, WASHINGTON, USA 
HIS BOOK BY DR. HIRO G. BADLANI IS NOT 
T: scholarly treatise. Rather, it is a non-ac- 
ademic book written by the retired oph- 
thalmologist for two audiences: the youthful 
Hindu diaspora, and non-Hindus who are 
interested in learning about Hinduism. Or- 
ganized in short chapters, just four to nine 
pages, the book’s topics include Vedas, Upa- 
nishads, code of conduct, consciousness, soul, 
detachment and Goddesses, as well as intro- 
ductions to the related religions of Sikhism, 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

Badlani offers a discussion of male domi- 
nance in ancient Hindu society and wom- 
en's roles today. Elsewhere, to illustrate the 
strength of Hinduism, he quotes Ameri- 
can philosopher J. B. Pratt: “The reason 
for the immortality of the Vedic religion of 
Hinduism is that while retaining its spiritual 
identity, it has been changing its outward 
form in accordance with the demands of the 
time; and particularly it is the only religion 
which has been able to meet the challenges 
of science, which governs the thought and 
life of the modern age.” 

Badlani encourages Hindu youth to hold 
onto their faith and “adopt these spiritual 
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values in daily activities and fully enrich 
their lives.” He explains, “Religion, dharma, 
is basically like a classroom, a school, or a 
university, where we get the instruction for 
the moral and virtuous pedagogy. Ultimately, 
however, it becomes our responsibility to 
learn and understand these spiritual teach- 
ings properly and put them into use in ev- 
eryday living.” Dr. Badlani’s mini-encyclope- 
dia will be a valuable addition to the library 
of young Hindus throughout the diaspora. 


HINDUISM, PATH OF THE ANCIENT WISDOM, ISBN 978-0-595- 
70183-4 IUNIVERSE, INC., 1663 LIBERTY DRIVE, BLOOMINGTON, 
INDIANA 47403, USA, 378 PAGES, $35.95, WWW.IUNIVERSE.COM 


An Encyclopedia of Saivism 


volume exploration of the world of 

Saivism is a much more complex pre- 
sentation than the intro- 
ductory book on Hinduism 
reviewed above. This tour 
de force will appeal to those 
wanting to delve into the in- 
tricacies of Saivite philosophy, 
history and personalities. 

The 117 articles run from 
six pages for standard top- 
ics, such as “Ganas of Siva,” to 
more than two dozen pages for “Epigraphi- 
cal Evidence of Siva Cults and Practices.” The 
text is based on scriptures, the writings of 
saints, modern archeology and scholarship. 
The author is particularly adept at explain- 
ing the complex systems of philosophers 
such as Abhinavagupta of Kashmir Saivism. 
He explores monistic forms of Saivism, such 
as Abhinavagupta’s, and dualist forms, such 
as Meykandar’s, but tends to offer a dualist 


S:= PARMESHWARANAND’S THREE- 


interpretation on key points. 

Topics include, Spanda, Absolute Con- 
sciousness, Saktipata, Saiva Agamas and 
Nandikesvara’s Advaita Saiv- 
ism. In the entry on “Soul and 
Siva,” Swami writes, “It is be- 
cause in His inmost essence 
God Siva is Love that whatever 
perfection He possesses is a 
form of love, and that what- 
ever action He performs with 
respect to souls is a form of 
grace and springs from His 
loving care for His creatures. God is Infinite 
Light, Love and Intelligence.” 

The hardback volumes have indexes, but 
lack other standard helps for the reader, such 
as a table of contents and page headers to 
indicate the topic under discussion. Overall, 


this is a useful resource on Saivism. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SAIVISM, ISBN-81-7625-427-4 (SET) 
SARUP AND SONS, 4740/23, ANSARI ROAD, DARYA GANJ, 
NEW DELHI, 110002, INDIA. E-MAIL! SARUPANDSONSIN@ 
HOTMAIL.COM, 3 VOLUMES, 895 PGS, RS 3200 
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An American in 
++ | _ 
Gandhi's India 
young American Quaker from Phila- 


Av: named Samuel Evans Stokes 
Jr. set out for India. His goal was to work in 
a leper home run by the Leprosy Mission in 
India. Stokes became a well-known Chris- 
tian missionary who, after careful study of 
Hindu philosophy, converted to Hinduism 
in 1932 with his entire family. Asha Shar- 
ma, Samuel’s granddaughter, chronicles his 
unique story in An American in Gandhi's In- 
dia, the Biography of Satyanand Stokes. 

For twenty-five years, Satyanand (the 
name he received in India) wrote weekly let- 
ters from India to his mother in Philadelphia. 
In time, the Harmony Hall Letters, a book of 
the compiled correspondence, was gifted to 
Asha by her grandmother. Thus began her 
journey to document her grandfather’s re- 
markable philosophical and physical journey 
from America to Kotgarh, in the Simla Hills 
of Himachal Pradesh, India. 

Satyanand was the only American mem- 
ber of the Indian National Congress, the 
nationalist movement headed by Mahatma 
Gandhi to free India of British rule. He was 
also the only American to be arrested by the 
British, who jailed 
him for six months on 
sedition charges. 

Satyanand’s efforts 
to improve the plight 
of farmers in the 
Simla hills ultimately 
freed them from a 
system of forced la- 
bor. An avid farmer 
himself, he studied 
fruit tree propagation 
while on a trip home 
to Philadelphia and 
returned to India with saplings of the Red 
Delicious apple, still today an key crop in Hi- 
machal Pradesh. 

In the time leading up to his conversion, 
he wrote, “I am not one of those who take re- 
ligion so lightly that I can repeat with my lips 
that to which my spiritual experience does 
not give assent. I have felt of recent years 
that I could be honestly a Hindu, whereas I 
have not for a long time felt I had the right 
to call myself a Christian.” The conversion 
itself, described in chapter 20 onwards, was 
not without controversy, for while Hindus 
had become Christians, Stokes was the first 
American Christian to become a Hindu. 


AN AMERICAN IN GANDHI INDIA, BY ASHA SHARMA, 
ISBN 978-0-253-21990-9 INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 607 NORTH 
MORTON STREET, BLOOMINGTON, IN 47404, USA, 373 PGS, $21.95 


T THE TURN OF THE 19TH CENTURY, A 


BOOIGEXCER PAL 


Hindu Studies: 


Warring with Words 


Misunderstanding of key terms confuses today’s 


reporting and research on Hinduism 
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misunderstand, and even the terminology 
which conditions the whole discourse on 
India’s religious conflict is often unclear 
and sometimes the object of deliberate 
manipulation. My intention is to avoid 
these traps and clear away the cobwebs at 
the only entrance to a real understanding 
of Hindu revivalism, viz. to let the primary 
sources speak. 

What follows is a brief glossary of the 
typical terminology encountered in the 
primary and secondary literature on Hindu 
revivalism. A number of these terms repre- 
sent false trails, theories or rhetoric which 
contribute nothing to our understanding 
of Hindu revivalism—this in spite of their 
tremendous popularity as explanation 
models in circles with little knowledge 


In the introduction to his book, Decolonizing the Hindu Mind, 
Belgian scholar Koenraad Elst argues that Western-based 
reporters and scholars fail to recognize biased and mislead- 
ing terminology used by their Indian counterparts. We excerpt 
here his discussion of particularly problematic terms. 


O FIND OUT ABOUT THE THOUGHT ANIMATING A SOCIAL, 
cultural and political movement, one must simply listen 
and read what its acknowledged spokesmen have to say. 
The need of the hour is to get acquainted with what Hin- 
du revivalists are really saying and to restore objectivity to the 
discussion. Objectivity has been under attack on two fronts. 
One is the “postmodern” form of Marxism (quite powerful 
in American universities), which denies the very notion of 
objective knowledge, assumes that knowledge is conditioned 
by one’s social belonging, and insists that “all research in the 
social sciences has a political agenda.” In practice, this means 
that once an author has been identified as belonging to the wrong 
interest group, his arguments are ipso facto wrong or vitiated. In a 
large part of the academic publications, this position is implicit in 
their way of foregoing any serious evaluation of arguments formulat- 
ed by Hindu revivalists, as if the identification of the propounder of 
the argument as a “Hindu fundamentalist” were sufficient to put his 
arguments beyond the pale of rational discourse. Thus, the Hindu 
litany of grievances against the inequalities imposed on Hinduism 
by the Indian state (a major issue) is commonly only mentioned as 
an object of ridicule, never of proper investigation. 

The second problem is that many India-watchers who do believe 
in the principle of objectivity have nonetheless published books 
and papers on the present topic which suffer serious lapses from 
the normal scholarly standards. The exacting standards of objectiv- 
ity are obviously a permanent challenge to scholars in any field, but 
this field, or at least its present-day state of the art, presents some 
peculiar problems. In some cases, the bias may be in the mind of 
the India-watcher, but the overriding problem is that even scholars 
and journalists who do try to be objective frequently rely on Indian 
sources which have considerable standing but are nonetheless 
far from objective. There is, apparently, an assumption of cultural 
solidarity in which Western India watchers regard their Indian col- 
leagues, “our men in India,” as representatives of enlightened mo- 
dernity who stand above the ongoing conflicts between the native 
barbarians. This, in spite of the conspicuous fact that many Indian 
academics use very partisan language when addressing the issue of 
Hindu revivalism. 

However, we shall show that the very basics of this research are 
highly problematic: numerous presumably non-partisan sources are 
tainted by a partisan involvement which outsiders tend to ignore or 


of the primary material. Others are very 
ordinary terms whose meaning suddenly 
becomes problematic when used in the 
context of “Hindu revivalism.” 


HINDU REVIVALISM 
The focus of this study is most aptly 
termed Hindu revivalism, a broad trend in 
nineteenth-and twentieth-century India 
which seeks to revive Hinduism after a 
benumbing near-millennium of political, 
ideological and psychological subjection 
to Islamic and Western hegemony. Hindu 
revivalism is a many-pronged attempt to 
ensure the survival of Hinduism by inte- 
grating the gains of modernity in Hindu 
civilization (in that sense, it is of course 
not a revival of anything ancient in unchanged form), as well as by 
intellectually and politically fighting off the perceived threats posed 
by Islam, Christianity and a string of secular ideologies, of which 
Marxism is the most articulate. 

The Hindu revivalist movement perceives itself as the cultural 
chapter of India’s decolonization. It tries to free the Indians from 
the colonial condition at the mental and cultural level, to complete 
the process of political and economic decolonization. The need for 

“reviving” Hinduism springs from the fact that the said hostile ide- 
ologies (mostly Islam) have managed to eliminate Hinduism physi- 
cally in certain geographical parts and social segments of India, and 
also (mostly the Western ideologies) to neutralize the Hindu spirit 
among many nominal Hindus. 


HINDU FUNDAMENTALISM 

It should already be clear that the movement under consideration 
cannot be called “Hindu fundamentalism.” The reason is not that, as 
Hindu revivalists commonly argue, “a Hindu cannot be a fundamen- 
talist because the concept of fundamentalism is specific to the Bib- 
lical-Koranic tradition.” The role of “scripture” is, indeed, not exactly 
the same in Hinduism as in the “religions of the Book,” among other 
reasons, because there is a plurality of Hindu scriptures. Rather, 

the key point is that that segment of Hindu opinion which we are 
considering in the present study does not belong to this scriptural- 
ist tendency, even though it may embellish its manifestoes with an 
occasional (and often creatively reinterpreted) Vedic quotation. Most 
certainly, it is “not fundamentalist in the sense of being scriptural- 
ist.” Fundamentalist movements invariably oppose the lukewarm 
and compromising tendencies within their own religion; such is not 
the case at all in Hindu revivalism, which focuses on confronting 
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non-Hindu doctrines or social forces and uniting all Hindus. Fun- 
damentalism, in the true sense of the word, is not in evidence in the 
Hindu revivalist movement. 


COMMUNALISM 
One of the most frequently used terms in India-watching is com- 
munalism, a term unknown to most Westerners. Its roots lie in the 
British colonial policy of taking “communities” as the relevant units 
in recruitment or in the allotment of seats in representative assem- 
blies. Originally, the term had no pejorative connotation. 

Today, communalism is one of those labels allotted exclusively 
to people who reject it; it is a term of abuse. This distortion of an 
otherwise well-defined and useful term started in the 1920s, when 
Congress leaders took to using it for (i.e, against) Hindu organiza- 
tions, even though the latter opposed communal electorates and 


Hindu revival: The ever-increasing 
attendance at the quadrennial Kumbha 
Melas, such as here at Haridwar in 1998, are 
just one sign of Hinduism’s resurgence after 
a millennium of foreign oppression 
Ayodhya, and the Satanic Verses affair. These 
examples involve not “common economic, 
political, social and cultural interests,” but 
purely religious concerns—that the birth- 
place of Rama or the fair name of the Proph- 
et is being violated. Such controversies are 
not covered by Bipan Chandra’s definition of 
“communalism.” 

The fact that nowadays the label “com- 
munalist” is systematically applied to people 
who never describe themselves as such, and 
most of whom go out of their way to deny 
that they are “communalists,” should cau- 
tion scholars to handle it with utmost care. 
It may be legitimate to sit down and col- 
lect evidence for the thesis that “the Hindu 
nationalists are communalists,” but it is not 

legitimate, at least not from the viewpoint of scholarly or journalistic 
duty, to routinely replace their chosen self description with the ex- 
ternally imposed label “communalist.” 


HINDU NATIONALISM 

Most Hindu revivalists do accept the term Hindu nationalist. After 
the Ayodhya-related excitement, with its media exaggerations, died 
down, the more responsible Western media decided to use this term 
when discussing the RSS and BJP It should be kept in mind that in 
India, nationalism doesn't have the negative connotations which it 
has in Western intellectual circles. On the contrary, the term is hal- 
lowed by its association with the freedom movement. For the people 
concerned, it simply means “love of one’s country,” and in all other 
respects its meaning can vary. Another term which Hindu national- 
ists themselves often use, and which is now effectively a synonym of 


recruitment quota which the 
Congress had endorsed. Even 
when Congress became a party 

to the Partition of India ona 
communal basis (Pakistan for 
Muslims, India for non-Muslims), 
which these Hindu organizations 


Fundamentalism in the true sense 
of the word is not in evidence in the 
Hindu revivalist movement. 


“Hindu nationalism,” is Hindutva, 
“Hindu-ness.” It is distinct from 
“Hinduism,” in that it designates 
the “Hindu nation” rather than 
“Hindu religion.” The “Hindu 
nation” is conceived as including 
Indians belonging to semi-Hindu 


kept on opposing, Congress kept 
on denouncing the latter as “Hindu communalists.” 

To justify this shift in meaning, a symmetry was assumed be- 
tween minority organizations which favored the communal prin- 
ciple and Hindu organizations which opposed it, in the sense that 
both defended the perceived interests of their own community. 
The definition of the term was changed. The effective meaning of 
communalism in post-Partition India is explicated by the Marx- 
ist historian Bipan Chandra as “the belief that because a group of 
people follow a particular religion they have, as a result, common 
social, political and economic interests.” This definition is gener- 
ally accepted and used, e.g, by Saral Jhingran: “By communalism is 
meant the assertion that the secular interests of a group of persons 
are coextensive with its religious identity.” 

This definition, is, unfortunately, quite wrong. It does not satisfy 
the defining criterion of a definition, viz. that its semantic domain 
be coterminous with the phenomenon it seeks to define. When 
Bipan Chandra and Saral Jhingran talk about “communalism,” they 
certainly include issues like the agitation against cow-slaughter, the 
Hindu and Muslim agitations concerning the temple or mosque in 
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religions like Sikhism and Bud- 
dhism (whose sacred sites associated with the founders lie in India), 
but whether it also includes Indian Muslims and Christians is a 
point of disagreement within the movement. 


THE HINDU RIGHT 
In Leftist writings, it is not uncommon to see Hindu revivalism, par- 
ticularly its political section, described as “the Hindu Right.” Though 
there is nothing pejorative in the term right in itself (on the contrary, 
for ages this was the “right” side, while the left side was associated 
with abnormality and evil), ever since the French Revolution it has 
become associated with the reactionary defenders of social injustice, 
the moribund forces of the past. In practice, the very word rightist 
carries an inherent leftist bias. The parties journalistically described 
as “rightist” (British Tories, German Christian-Democrats, American 
Republicans, etc.) very rarely call themselves that; only “extreme- 
rightist” parties do that. Most parties to which the metonymic term 
rightist is applied identify themselves by means of descriptive terms, 
like conservative. 

The term Hindu Right only applies if an extreme Leftist viewpoint 


is assumed, as is effectively the case for numerous Indian Hindutva 
critics: only from that angle is Hindu nationalism consistently 
found to one’s right. To the extent that Hindu revivalism rejects the 
Marxist reduction of history to economic factors—a refusal which 
Marxism construes as a camouflage for support to the status-quo 
in economic power equations—Hindu revivalism is, of course, non- 
Marxist and, if you want, non-Left. 

But the decisive objection against the term Hindu Right is that 
the people concerned will not accept it. In fact, the BJS explicitly 
described itself as “centrist,” e.g.: “As a centrist party, the Jana Sangh 
has been subjected to attacks both from the 
extreme right as well as the extreme left.” One 
workable measure of objectivity and neutral- 
ity in news reading and scholarship is whether 
people and groups are classified with terms in 
which they recognize themselves. When we 
apply this simple yardstick of objectivity to the 
available literature on Hindu revivalism, we 
find most of it wanting. 


MACAULAYISM 

Macaulayism is named after the British admin- 
istrator Thomas Babington Macaulay, who in 
1835 initiated an education policy designed to 
create a class of people Indian in skin color but 
British in every other respect. “Macaulayites” 
are those Indians who have interiorized the 
colonial ideology of the “White Man's Burden” 
(as Rudyard Kipling called it in a famous poem): 
the Europeans had to come and liberate the 
natives, “half devil and half child,” from their 
native culture, which consisted only of igno- 
rance, superstition and the concomitant social 
evils; and after this liberation from themselves, 
these Indians became a kind of honorary 
Whites. 

Macaulay's policy was implemented and became a resounding 
success. The pre-Macaulayan vernacular system of education was 
destroyed—even though British surveys had found it more effective 
and more democratic than Britain's then-existing education sys- 
tem. A Hindu revivalist diagnosis is given by Ram Swarup: “Above 
all, there appeared a class of Hindu-hating Hindus who knew all 
the bad things about Hinduism. Earlier invaders ruled through the 
sword. The British ruled through Indology. The British took over our 
education and taught us to look at ourselves through their eyes. They 
created a class Indian in blood and color, but anti-Hindu in its intel- 
lectual and emotional orientation. This is the biggest problem rising 
India faces—the problem of self-alienated Hindus.” 

It is this class of Hindu-born “Macaulayites” which has inherited 
the mantle of the colonial ruling class. Its most conspicuous rep- 
resentative was the first Prime Minister of free India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, then sometimes nicknamed “India’s 
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Thomas Macaulay (1800-1859) As 
a member of the Supreme Council of 
India, he was instrumental in getting 
English adopted as the medium of 
instruction in higher education 


Oxford: ‘Cambridge is becoming too full of Indians.’” 

Hindu commentator S.R. Goel, in Hindu and Hinduism, Manipu- 
lation of Meanings, observes: “One has to read Nehru’s writings and 
speeches, and evaluate his policies from a Hindu point of view, to 
realize that, so far as Hindus and Hinduism are concerned, he was 
a combined embodiment of all the imperialist ideologies—Islam, 
Christianity, White Man’s Burden and communism—that have 
flooded this country in the wake of foreign invasions or interven- 
tions.” This class of mostly Hindu-born Macaulayites has shaped 
the institutions of post-1947 India, including its de facto state ideol- 
ogy, secularism. 


SECULARISM 

In Europe, its continent of origin, secularism 

is not an ideology in its own right, it is only a 
practical arrangement between Church and 
State, viz. their separation. Secularism means 
that the State shall not in any way promote any 
religion, whether by propagating it through 
official channels, by discriminating in favor of 
its votaries, or by imposing its commandments 
through the rule of law. In a broader sense, 
secularism, as a cultural tendency, means that 
religion is “kept in its place,” if not discarded 
altogether, in order to let people decide their 
destinies on the basis of purely human and 
this-worldly considerations. 

In India, the Constitution of 1950 affirms the 
secular character of the Republic implicitly, but 
not until 1976 did the Constitution explicitly 
affirm that India is a “secular” state. Surpris- 
ingly, this non-involvement of religion and 
specifically of Hinduism in the Indian polity 
is not much of a concern to Hindu revival- 
ists. The reason may simply be that they have 
more pressing concerns, while some lip-service to Hinduism in the 
Constitution would not make much difference to the flourishing of 
Hinduism in civil society anyway. The anger of Hindu revivalists is 
directed not against “secularism” in its proper meaning but against 
what it calls “pseudo-secularism”—the alleged practice of favoritism 
toward non-Hindus under the cover of “secularism.” 

European secularists wanted man to be emancipated from the 
mind control exerted by the dogmatic and irrational belief systems 
of authoritarian religious establishments, a situation which did not 
obtain in India at all. To be sure, religion in the sense of belief in su- 
pernatural interventions was and is widespread in India. Moreover, 
a religious conception of political authority also prevailed; kings 
were enthroned with Brahminical rituals. But Hindu states always 
supported religious pluralism; Hindu tradition never stifled debate, 
never stood in the way of science, and in its early stage even incor- 
porated and encouraged it. 


last Viceroy,” and recently evaluated as “the 
English gentleman who came to ruin India.” 
Reviewer Joseph Shattan describes Jawaha- 
rlal’s father, Motilal Nehru, as “in Macaulay's 
famous phrase, ‘Indian in blood and color, 
but English in taste, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect’ .... There being no vacancies 
at Eton, in 1905 he packed 15-year-old Jawa- 
harlal off to Harrow, determined that the 
boy grow up a proper English gentleman. He 
succeeded beyond his wildest dreams; and 
years later, at Cambridge, Jawaharlal wrote 
his father asking permission to transfer to 


“We must at present do our best to form a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern; a class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in 
opinions, in morals, and in intellect.” 


—BARON THOMAS MACAULAY, 1835 
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Hindu India has had no history of book-burning, of executing 
heretics or confining dissidents to lunatic asylums. The Buddha 
could preach his heterodox doctrine till his old age without ever 
being persecuted. As Dutch indologist Sjoerd de Vries writes: “In In- 
dian society, an amazing tolerance vis-a-vis people of unusual opin- 
ions has existed for ages.... Only very few instances are known where 
conflicts have erupted for the sake of religion. Not until the advent 
of Islam did India get acquainted with religious persecution.” 


PSEUDO-SECULARISM 
In their unease about the semantic manipulation of secularism, 
Hindu revivalists question the very use of this term. Seeing that the 
policies actually carried out by the secularists are not in conformity 
with the dictionary meaning of secularism, they allege that India is 
controlled by “pseudo-secularists.” Some of them sum it up in one 
simplistic sentence: “Secularism means being anti-Hindu.” They 
profess not to reject the principle of secularism, meaning “genuine 
secularism” or “positive secularism,” and accuse the establishment 
and the other parties of “pseudo-secularism,” meaning “discrimina- 
tion against Hindus justified in the name of secularism.” 

Ever since Jawaharlal Nehru gave it currency, the term secular- 
ism has been very popular in India. Most parties and politicians call 
themselves secular. Even Muslim 


ZUMA PRESS 


The roles of Nehru: (left to right) India’s first prime minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru as a schoolboy in Harrow, England; conferring 
with Gandhi and Sardar Patel in 1946; in Paris in 1951 

is arather consequential insight, for it means that reliance on the 
presumed neutral Indian sources describing themselves as secularist 
(a reliance which pervades the entire non-Indian literature on the 
present topic) is actually a reliance on the version of one of the war- 
ring parties, which is the very last thing to do in scholarship. 


MARXISM 

In allotting political labels to persons, I intend to be more circum- 

spect than the Marxists, who systematically label all Hindu revival- 

ists as RSS men if not Hindu fascists. Of course, I don't pretend to 

know every author's personal involvement, and allowance should be 

made for changes in people’s commitment. So, the safest criterion 

is simply to go by the presence or absence of a conspicuous Marxist 

viewpoint or conceptual framework in an author’s writings, then 

proceed to label that particular argument—rather than the author 

himself—as “Marxist.” In a number of cases, however, the Marx- 

ist label is certified by Marxist sources. Thus, Romila Thapar and 

R. S. Sharma are quoted at some length as representatives of Indian 
Marxist thought in A Dictionary 


activists, whose counterparts in 
Turkey or Egypt denounce secu- 
larism as a demonic betrayal of 
Islam, call themselves secularists. 
This general enthusiasm for 
secularism in itself should in- 
dicate that the meaning of the 
term has undergone a drastic 


“In Indian society, an amazing 

tolerance vis-a-vis people of unusual 

opinions has existed for ages.” 
—SJOERD DE VRIES 


of Marxist Thought. 

To Marx, according to this same 
dictionary, Hinduism “was the 
ideology of an oppressive and 
outworn society, and he shared 
the distaste of most Europeans for 
its more lurid features... he was 
as sceptical as his Hindu follow- 


change in India, and that it is ir- 
responsible to use the term as if 
it had its established Western meaning (which most India-watchers 
do). Just as the English word deception has a radically different 
meaning from its French look-alike déception (which means disap- 
pointment), the British-English word secularism differs radically in 
meaning from its Indian-English look-alike secularism. A profes- 
sional interpreter who translates déception as deception is incompe- 
tent, and an India-watcher who translates the Indian-English term 


secularism into standard English as secularism has a similar problem. 


The self-described “secularism” of the Indian elite is a special 
case meriting closer inspection. Secularism in India is certainly not 
a neutral position, as Western India-watchers tend to assume. In 
fact, it is one of the warring parties in India’s religious conflict. This 
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ers were to be of any notion of a 
Hindu ‘golden age’ of the past.” 
Marx upheld the colonial view that India was not a country prop- 
erly speaking, merely a stretch of land with a meek conglomerate of 
peoples passively waiting for the next conqueror. For him, the ques- 
tion was not whether it was right to colonize India, merely whether 
colonization by Britain was preferable (and in his view, it was) to 
colonization by the Turks or the Czar. 

Marx’s Indian followers have remained true to his view. They re- 
ject the very concept of India as a national unit and only accept In- 
dia’s unity and integrity to the extent that they consider it strategi- 
cally useful—e.g,, in 1970-75, when they sincerely believed that they 
were about to come to power in Delhi. In an interview in Le Monde, 
Romila Thapar cheerfully predicted that India won't be able to stay 


together. CPM Politburo member Sitaram Ye- 
chury calls India a “multinational country” with 
“many nationalities.” 

After the Soviet implosion, many an In- 
dian Marxist, or Left-talking opportunist 
has switched to free-market liberalism but 
remained a determined Macaulayite and secu- 
larist. Indeed, the intense polarization for and 
against Hindutva in the early 1990s is partly due 
to a regrouping of Leftist forces on the cultural 
front after they found that their fortunes on the 
socioeconomic front were down, as observed by 
G. Jain: “Deprived of the old legitimacy which 
the non-existent but effectively advertised suc- 
cess of the Soviet Union and China conferred 
on them, leftist intellectuals must now hang 
on desperately to Nehru. Secularism ... and not 
socialism has to be their battle cry.” The effect 
on international opinion is that “the ‘secularist’ 
and ‘anti-Hindu-communalist’ platform assures 
them the support of not only the Muslims at 
home and abroad but, interestingly enough, of a 
lot of people in the West,” Jain concludes. 

At the academic level, at least, this is very much 
the situation: Indian Marxists are welcomed in 


“Hindu communalism.” It is ironic and disturbing that a movement 
which still swears by Lenin—whose October 1917 coup d’etat de- 
posed the first democratic Russian Parliament—and Stalin is hailed 
in Western universities as the guardian of a civil polity against the 
encroaching barbarism of Hindu revivalism. 


MAJORITARIANISM 

Majoritarianism is the position that a majority has the right to 
determine the face of a country, whether in symbolic respects or 
in actual legislation. It is in effect a pejorative term for democracy, 
especially democracy in its unalloyed “one man, one vote” form, in 
which a majority can take decisions without bothering about the 
religious background of the decision’s supporters or opponents. 

One curb on unalloyed “majoritarian” democracy could consist 
in veto powers conceded to smaller units (though this means that 
a minority can impose its will on the majority, which obviously 
detracts from the “democratic” character of the system). This is 
what David Ludden refers to in his book Making India Hindu with 
his criticism of BJP majoritarianism: “As a majoritarian movement, 
Hindu nationalism defines the Indian nation as a whole and seeks to 
displace and remove alternative, pluralistic definitions.” A “plural- 
istic’ definition seems to imply a recognition of subnationalities or 
other units below the level of the nation. 

This critique of majoritarianism intrinsically presupposes a com- 
munalist perspective: the nation is not one, is not a single unit which 
can take political decisions, but it is a composite of communities, 
one of which may be the majority, but each of which has its own 
sovereignty. The citizen does not participate in the decision-making 
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Karl Marx: India’s 1983 stamp 
honors the man who (along with 
Engels) founded modern communism 
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religious identity. Thus, no matter how sin- 
ful the Catholic community may consider the 
legalization of abortion, there is no question of 
a modern government giving representatives 
of the Catholic community a veto right against 
a democratically enacted law permitting abor- 
tion, nor even the right to have a separate mi- 
nority law applying to Catholics alone. In those 
countries, a citizen is simply a citizen, and his 
adherence to a majority or minority religion is 
strictly ignored. That is real secularism. 

That very policy, accepted as a matter of 
course in Western secular democracies, is pre- 
cisely what Ludden describes as the majoritar- 
ian program of the Hindu nationalists: to treat 
‘the Indian nation as a whole,” in particular, to 
have a Common Civil Code which applies to 
all citizens regardless of religion—replacing 
the present “pluralistic” Civil Code, which 
differs according to religion. By contrast, the 
“alternative, pluralistic definitions” envisaged 
by Ludden introduce the notion of separate 
communities as relatively sovereign building- 
blocks of the nation. But that is exactly what 
the British in India used to call the “communal” 
principle. This example of a controversial term 
may serve to illustrate how easily outside observers get entangled in 
the intricacies of India’s “communal” problem; how they lose their 
neutrality even in the stage when terms are defined; and how they 
may even end up on the side which they imagine they are criticizing, 
Le, “communalism.” 


« 


CONCLUSION 

I caution the reader that certain commonly held opinions about 
India and Hindu revivalism are just that—opinions. Views on a large 
phenomenon like Hindu revivalism naturally stretch across the 
whole opinion spectrum, but those which dominate the interna- 
tional media and the channels likely to have influenced my reader- 
ship are almost uniformly hostile, sometimes ferociously hostile. 
About Hindu revivalism we may say what an earlier researcher has 
said about the Middle-Eastern Druze religious community, viz. that 
they “were judged almost entirely in the light of sources written by 
their adversaries; hence many misconceptions about them persist to 
this day.” This complaint is also heard from the people directly con- 
cerned here, the Hindu revivalists themselves. 


DR. KOENRAAD ELST was born in Leuven, Belgium, on August 7, 1959, 
into a Flemish (Dutch-speaking Belgian) Catholic family. During 

a stay at the Benares Hindu University, he discovered India’s com- 
munal problem and wrote his first book about the budding Ayodhya 
conflict. He has frequently returned to India to study various aspects 
of its ethno-religio-political configuration and interviewed Hindu 
and other leaders and thinkers. Decolonizing the Hindu Mind is 
available at www.amazon.com. 


process as just a citizen, but as a citizen qualified by 
his membership of a subnationality. Moreover, in the 
present debate, it is minorities defined by religion 
which are accepted as legitimate contenders for the 
status of a “minority” entitled to “get justice.” 

In secular countries, there may be subnationalities 
defined by religion or language (and that only for very 
limited purposes), but it is unconstitutional and, in 
fact, unthinkable that a proposal of law in France, the 
US or any other secular country were to be subjected 
to the approval or disapproval of groups defined by 


It is unconstitutional and in fact unthinkable 
that a proposal of law in France, the US 

or any other secular country were to be 
subjected to the approval or disapproval 

of groups defined by religious identity. 
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MEDIC AL MINISTRY 


The Hindu Chaplain 


Our faith’s tolerant beliefs and powerful practices 
enable us to minister effectively to all in need 


BY sWAM!I SARVAANANDA 


A chaplain is an ordained clergy or layperson who per- 
forms a religious ministry in a public institution among 
people of diverse faiths. Chaplains serve today in the 
armies of most countries (including India), in hospitals, 
hospices, prisons, police and fire departments, even cor- 
porations. They are skilled in offering spiritual counsel- 
ing and advice suited to a person's beliefs and needs. At 
moments of life-changing crisis, their responsibilities 
extend to family, friends, caregivers, rescue personnel 
and even bystanders. In her essay, Swami Sarvaananda 
speaks of her own chaplaincy training and experience. 


N 2001, I WAS BLESSED TO BECOME THE FIRST HINDU CHAP- 

lain in the United States, certified by the Association of 

Professional Chaplains. I am a disciple of the late Swami Satchid- 

ananda and was initiated by him as a sannyasin and an Integral 
Yoga Minister in 1977. Before entering chaplaincy studies at the 
University of Virginia in 1998, | lived, studied and served at Satchid- 
ananda Ashram, Yogaville, Virginia. I worked as an adjunct chaplain 
at the university for three years, then joined the Hospice of the 
Piedmont in Charlottesville, Virginia, where I now hold a full-time 
chaplain supervisor position (see sidebar p. 58). When not at the 
hospice, I still live, serve and study at Yogaville. It is my hope that 
after reading my story, other Hindus will be inspired to take up this 
wonderful service to our fellow humans. 

For many reasons, I believe that Hindus are especially well suited 
for the chaplaincy. Certain Hindu practices can be exceptionally ef- 
fective in dealing with patient and family needs. Many Hindu writ- 
ings—the Upanishads, Vedas and the epics such as the Mahabarata 
and Ramayana, as well as Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, the Tirukural and 
the Bhagavad Gita—guide us on how to care for ourselves and for 
others, as well as how to lead a better life. Additionally, many Hindu 
chaplains have studied under masters who have conveyed to us their 
deep understandings of the teachings in ways that we could easily 
understand and apply. 


What Is a Chaplain? 

A chaplain is a skilled listener and facilitator who leads an indi- 
vidual, and sometimes a whole family or other group, through the 
process of dealing with strife, making plans and moving forward. 
All chaplains are skilled in the basics of counseling, such as active 
listening, theological reflection, case study techniques, record keep- 
ing and more. Many are certified counselors. Most also have ad- 
ditional training in crisis intervention, stress management, conflict 
mediation, disaster response and more. Chaplains are bound by the 
same rules of patient confidentiality as doctors. 

The professional chaplain understands and practices his or her 
own faith and is also trained in the general theological beliefs and 
needs of many religions, faith traditions, belief and cultural systems 
around the world. Generally, a chaplain has a college degree in a 
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related field, seminary training, experience 
in the field of ministry and a recommenda- 
tion from his or her faith tradition. 

Chaplains serve their patients and the 
patients’ families by finding out what gives 
the family hope and learning the family’s 
cultural, religious and spiritual traditions. 
Using those traditions, the chaplain sup- 
ports the family through whatever situa- 
tion they are encountering. Chaplains do 
not impose their own views; an evangelical 
approach to gain a convert is contrary to 
the chaplain’s professional code of ethics. 
Rather, they have the knowledge and skills 
to support the person's own beliefs. Indeed, 
chaplains often assist the client in redefin- 
ing his or her beliefs when under stress. 

Chaplains use the tools of various faith 
traditions, such as prayer, meditation and 
relaxation, to offer support, and they are 
skilled in assisting anyone, regardless of 
beliefs. We use the term “faith tradition” as 
an alternative to “religion,” but both mean 
the same thing. If desired by the patient, 
the chaplain will contact faith leaders 
from the patient’s own church, synagogue 
or temple. When a family does not have 
a faith group, the chaplain may conduct 
memorial services or funerals. Chaplains 
can act as patient advocates, serve on ethics committees and assist 
families with values questions. 

Chaplains often serve in health agencies, such as hospitals, nurs- 
ing facilities, homes for the aged, assisted living facilities, rehabilita- 
tion centers, hospice services and AIDS homes. They serve in the 
military, with police, rescue squads, firefighters, disaster teams 
and with the American Red Cross and equivalent service agencies. 
Chaplains can be found in various work places—the circus, NAS- 
CAR, the court system and schools, especially when a critical event 
occurs. Everywhere people have been in need—the Virginia Tech 
shooting, Hurricane Katrina, 9/11—chaplains were there. Chaplains 
are looked upon as leaders in their community. 

Many chaplains focus on grief, bereavement and crisis issues. 
Almost all will provide debriefing, lead workshops, facilitate grief 
groups and give lectures to community agencies. Their experience 
and their presence are a welcome influence in any chaotic situation. 


Certification 
To be certified by a national board, a chaplain must be a minister, 
monk or nun endorsed by his or her own religion or faith tradition 
and must have the equivalent of 72 graduate hours in theology and 
related topics. The candidate must have at least four credits of study 
in Clinical Pastoral Education, which is defined as “interfaith profes- 
sional education for ministry” and includes at least 800 hours of di- 
rect patient care. Case studies and theology papers regarding patient 
care are required. These are reviewed by a committee of peers, who 
send their recommendation to the national office. Once certified, 
the chaplain must keep current by completing yearly educational 
requirements and occasional peer reviews. 

As a Hindu, much of my religious and spiritual study came di- 
rectly from learned masters and from the experience of living in 
an ashram. Therefore, the graduate theological equivalencies for 
certification were met in my case through documenting the study at 
the feet of my guru, Swami Satchidananda, and through study with 
many sages from various traditions, including the visits and talks at 
Yogaville by Sivaya Subramuniyaswami, founder of HINDUISM To- 


pay. | entered the chaplaincy program al- 
ready having a PhD in education, and this 
degree went a long way toward meeting 
the academic requirements. I completed 
the University of Virginia’s program in 
Clinical Pastoral Education in 2000. 


Hindu Beliefs and 

Practices In the Chaplaincy 

Hindu beliefs and practices uniquely 
prepare a chaplain for serving people in 
distress. Pranayama, hatha yoga, medita- 
tion, vegetarianism and the study of raja 
and jnana yoga prepare the body and 
mind. Bhakti yoga keeps one in touch 
with a higher power through devotion 
and maintains prayer and faith in one’s 
life. Hinduism’s emphasis on service 
enables the practitioner to meet others’ 
needs, before one’s own. In short, a disci- 
plined, devoted and dedicated Hindu can 
serve others well without depleting his or 
her own resources. 

The challenge for all chaplains is 
to successfully minister to those of 
other faiths. Belief in the Hindu teaching, 

“Truth is One, Paths are Many,” enables a 
chaplain to assist each patient with full 
respect for—and from the perspective 
of—the patient’s own beliefs and traditions. Various professional 
studies and experience in the field have demonstrated to me that, 
when discussing one’s own beliefs with those who follow other 
paths, the essential key is to present the concepts in an easily under- 
stood manner. When a patient shows interest in my beliefs, I build 
on the foundation of his or her own world view to present a few 
Hindu concepts, but I do not approach such discussions as an op- 
portunity to change anyone’s beliefs. 

The Rig Veda states, Ekam sat, vipraha bahudha vadanti, “Truth 
is one; seers express it in many ways.” This fundamental Hindu 
principle is a cornerstone for good chaplaincy care. The chaplain 
respects religious differences while acknowledging that there is 
an essence of sameness, believing that truth, joy, love and light 
can be found on any path. One analogy that works well with 
patients and families is to note that when we go to a restau- 
rant, we all go to be nourished. One orders spaghetti, another 
salad. We are all fed according to our interest, desire and needs. 
Thus each has found a path that works for them. Understand- 
ing “where people are coming from’ is essential in chaplaincy. 

A belief in karma is shared by many people. In counseling, the 
understanding that each action has a reaction and that somehow, 
someday, balance will be found makes it easier to understand anger 
and find acceptance in a situation one hasn't caused directly—such 
as the impending death of a loved one. This view is helpful when 
assisting families in processing and coming to terms with what is 
happening. Understanding karma helps people to have greater ac- 
ceptance and even to surrender to what unfolds. If something is 
happening, there is always a reason behind it. It becomes the per- 
son’s duty to deal with the present and not resort to pondering the 

“what if’s” of the past that might have changed the present. Instead, 
plans can be made, action taken and all can move forward. 

No practice is so easily applicable to patients or families as prana- 
yama, breath control, for everyone breathes to the end. Deep, full 
breaths taken slowly relax and invigorate the entire system. Learn- 
ing to use the three-part breath as a regular pattern enables anyone 
to breathe more fully and brings in more oxygen. Alternate nostril 


Dangerous work: Chaplains serve not only in health care facili- 
ties but also with the army, police and fire departments 


breathing regulates and relaxes; combined with affirmations— 

“Breathe in the health, breathe out the illness” —it allows the person 
to visualize and support healing. Other breathing techniques, if 
taught gently, can also aid the patient and family. 

One can even assist in regulating another's breathing pattern. 
Matching your breathing to that of a patient who is breathing either 
too slowly or too fast, and then slowly changing our breath to the 
recommended pattern can bring even the non-awake patient to the 
correct breath. I have seen this technique work, if only briefly, even 
with patients on breathing machines and those who are near death. 
Of course, if a person is healthy enough, a more extensive practice 
of breathing techniques will bring great assistance in the healing 
process. In addition to using pranayama themselves with patients, 
chaplains can also teach staff, volunteers and the family to practice 
and to use it with the sick. 

Prayer, common to every religion, can be described as one’s chance 
to talk to God, meditation as a time to become deeply silent and lis- 
ten for an answer and contemplation as a time to think about how to 
apply what one heard to one’s daily life. This approach is invaluable 
in dealing with changes in life, in any faith tradition. Today these 
practices are also referred to as “centering oneself,” “visualizing 
positive thoughts,” “finding one’s inner path” and similar phrasing. 

Finally, the practice of inner stillness—just being, not doing—is 
essential in assisting patients and families as they deal with tur- 
bulent emotions. Inner stillness, a great healing force, brings outer 
stillness. 


On Regaining and Keeping Health 

In my hospice chaplaincy work, I deal with terminally ill patients 
and their families. Recovery is usually not an option. But in most 
other forms of chaplain work, recovery is very much the goal. In that 
work, I have found that people must first be taught that true health 
is more than a condition of the body. 
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My explanation is: “When you are in perfect health, you will be 


happy everywhere, relaxed everywhere—always at ease and in peace, 


within and without. You hate no one, dislike none. Total love, uni- 
versal love emanates from within. There is no tension anywhere, no 
stress or friction. These are the signs of real health. A healthy person 
doesn’t hurt anyone. You are not afraid. You don't have to fear and 


you don’t cause fear. A healthy person emits a loving, pure vibration.” 


Swami Satchidananda taught us, “The human body is a temple. 
Keep it strong and supple; treat it gently. Live in a way that makes 
your body light and healthy. The body is a vehicle of divine expres- 
sion, as are all forms of creation. To become a good instrument of the 
divine, maintain your health. Have an easeful body, a peaceful mind 
and a useful life.” 

With this approach, we can face any situation and still be, from 
a broader perspective, a healthy person. Sharing this with patients 
and families enables them to understand that true health is more 
than healing from a particular disease. On the practical side, a 
health crisis can awaken people to the value of a lifestyle which 
includes a vegetarian diet, not eating in excess, no smoking, drinking 
or recreational drugs, plenty of exercise, relaxation and attention to 
reducing stress. Combined with a positive attitude, including service 
to others, these beliefs and practices can make a great impact on the 
lives of all patients and family members. 


Community Outreach 

Chaplains encounter many opportunities to represent their faith 

in a multi-faith environment, both in a hospital or hospice and in 
the broader community. I am often asked to participate on panels or 
give talks on Hindu beliefs and practices, especially as they pertain 
to health care. Hospitals are now publishing information for staff on 
essential practices and beliefs of various traditions, as the patient 
population has become more diverse. Those planning community 
and facility memorial services frequently seek persons to represent 
various faiths. As a chaplain, I am regularly asked to participate. In 
2007-2008, I had the honor of being on the Planning Committee 
for the 2008 National Conference of the Association of Professional 
Chaplains chairing the Spiritual Needs subcommittee. We devel- 
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it ns: In 2005, John Reid, Secretary of State for 
aeiae ( third from left) welcomed five new chaplains into the UK 
Armed Forces: (left to right) Mandeep Kau (Sikh), David Wilks 
(Christian), Imam Asim Hafiz (Muslim), Krishan Attri (Hindu) and 
Dr. Sunil Kariyakarawana (Buddhist). 


oped an interfaith service and other thematic services with prayers 
from many faiths. 


Conclusion 

Hindu chaplains are needed in health facilities, in prisons, in the 
military and as part of disaster and emergency response teams. If 
you are a practicing Hindu who has the temperament to serve oth- 
ers in such situations, chaplaincy may be a choice for you, either as 

a volunteer or as a professional. Volunteer chaplains usually serve 
only members of their own faith community within the above- 
mentioned settings. They should have the endorsement of a temple 
or ashram, and a background in counselling is very helpful. Special- 
ized training may be required to serve, even as a volunteer, in a larger 
organization. 

One obstacle to Hindus becoming chaplains has been the lack 
of an equivalent certification to that of a religious seminary in the 
West that issues degrees as authoritative as those from a major uni- 
versity. For Hindus, most study is within the person’s family, in the 
temple and at the feet of a guru. This type of learning—which has 
served Hinduism well through the last several thousand years—has 
been hard to document to match the seminary model. The good 
news is that a few of us in the health care field are working to gain 
recognition for the traditional training methods of our faith and 
others. 

If you have a college degree in a related field, and are active in faith 
practices and in your temple, you may well be qualified for chap- 
laincy training. You may call your local hospital where pastoral edu- 
cation is offered, contact the Association of Professional Chaplains 
at www.professionalchaplains.org or e-mail me, Swami Sarvaananda, 
at swsarva@yogaville.org for further information. 


In the Course of a Chaplains Day... 


f\HAPLAINCY WORK IN THE 
| emergency services is invariably 
: intense, dealing with accidents, di- 
X_A sasters and crimes, while a military 
chaplain may deal with anything from a sol- 
dier’s fraying marriage to the horrors of the 
battlefield. Most of my own work, though, 
has involved assisting patients in a hospice, 
a facility that provides palliative care for the 
terminally ill in a home-like environment. 

It is a quiet, often contemplative, setting in 
which reflection on higher things comes 
naturally. The following stories (slightly al- 
tered to preserve confidentiality) are drawn 
from my experience. 

In one case, a dying woman’s 12-year-old 
granddaughter arrived at the hospice from 
across the country. The grandmother, unable 
to speak or even open her eyes, frightened 
the girl when she grasped her hand and 
would not let go. With the help of other 
therapists, the chaplain was able to calm 
the parents and allay the child’s fear. For the 
next three days, until the grandmother died, 
the chaplain stayed close, meeting the fam- 
ily’s needs as they arose. 

Another patient, we'll call him the Com- 
modore, had helped develop the submarine 
program for the United States. At the time the 
chaplain met him, he could barely hold a cup. 
He had traveled around the world, examined 
many cultures and faith traditions and con- 
cluded that there is no life after death. The 


chaplain and the Commodore spent many 
hours over many months discussing philoso- 
phy, questioning beliefs and having fun chal- 
lenging one another. One hour before he died, 
he said, “Pray for me, chaplain.” The request 
was in recognition of their friendship and did 
not signal a change in his beliefs. The chaplain 
responded, “Thank you. It has been an honor 
to discuss and share with you. I will indeed 
pray for all of us.” Later, the chaplain was 
honored to officiate at his funeral in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

One 95-year-old patient at the hospice 
had been an enthusiastic golfer. The chap- 
lain had met her three years earlier, when 
she could walk, go out with others on town 
trips and smoke on the porch of her retire- 
ment home. On what was to be the last day 
of her life, she lay in bed unable to move; 
but still her mind was sharp. She asked the 
chaplain to play “Imagine Golf.” The lady 
verbally played five holes at her favorite 
course, describing the layout, picking the 
club and narrating her shot. On the fifth 
hole she got to the green, took her last breath 
and died before sinking the putt. 

Shortly after Hurricane Katrina, a men- 
tally challenged 42-year-old man and his 
dying mother arrived at his sister’s home in 
Virginia. Floodwaters forced him and others 
out of the facility where they were living 
and onto the streets. Abandoned, he walked 
home to his terminally ill mother. With no 


help from the overwhelmed rescue workers, 
the two took her car and somehow drove all 
the way to Virginia. The daughter called the 
hospice for help. The team placed the son in 
a facility, which was difficult, as his records 
had been lost in the flood. As soon as the 
mother knew her son was cared for, she died 
within hours. 

One chaplain encountered a horrific traf- 
fic accident on her way home from work. 
The couple in the crashed car had been 
fighting; the husband was killed. The chap- 
lain offered her help to the emergency per- 
sonnel, who asked her to move the wife to a 
quiet spot and try to calm her down. After 
some time, the wife did pull herself together, 
and asked the chaplain to pray with her over 
her husband's body. She then removed his 
wedding ring and accompanied his body to 
the emergency room. The chaplain, her job 
done, went back to her car. 

It is the nature of a chaplain’s work to deal 
with everyone impacted by a crisis. On a daily 
basis, I help people face their inevitable tran- 
sition, help the survivors come to terms with 
their grief, handle the mundane matters that 
accompany death and find a way to move the 
living ahead in their lives. 


5: Hospice Home, 
phere Swami Sarvaananda serves, assists 
terminally ill patients achieve a peaceful 
transition; (inset) sharing a silent moment 
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Are Brains Wired for Enlightenment? 


A stroke shut down half of a brain scientist’s brain. Cornered in the other 
half, she plunged into a samadhi-like state of love, bliss and insight 


N 1996, DR. JILL BOLTE TAYLOR, THEN 37, 

was immersed in a successful career at 

Harvard and a long history of brain re- 

search. She was a neuroanatomist with 
a passionate drive. Her brother suffers from 
schizophrenia, and she dedicated her life to 
the study of brain disorders, trying to under- 
stand why he, unlike her, could not share the 
common perception of the world that most 
people call “reality.” 

Dr. Taylor’s research focused on investi- 
gating the chemicals that cells use to com- 
municate with other cells. Her team tried to 
identify the biological differences between 
the brains of individuals diagnosed as nor- 
mal and the brains of those diagnosed with 
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schizophrenia, schizoaffective or similar 
disorders. 

To identify what makes brains different, 
one needs, well, brains—specimens to dis- 
sect, compare and catalog. Those who have 
relatives with mental disorders and ardently 
hope for a cure are the ones whom the scien- 
tists seek out, because they can authorize the 
donation of organs when their relatives die. 

In the mid-1990s, Harvard's “Brain Bank” 
had barely enough donations to keep re- 
search going. Wanting to help, Dr. Taylor 
embarked on a mission that, she says, gave 
her life a lot of meaning. It included the pe- 
culiar task of asking people for their brains, 
while politely assuring them she was not in 
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a hurry. 

Music, she learned, could break the ice. 
Carrying her guitar around the country on 
weekends, the “singing scientist” crooned 
compositions of her own: Oh, I am a brain 
banker / Banking brains is what I do /I am 
a brain banker / Asking for a deposit from 
you! // When you are heaven bound / your 
brain can hang around/ To help humanity 
find the key /to this thing we call insanity. 

She led a purposeful life, successful and 
happy—when on the morning of Decem- 
ber 10, 1996, an artery in her brain exploded, 
propelling her into unexplored inner worlds 
and nearly an untimely death. 


To be or not to be? (left) Dr. Jill Bolte 
Taylor holds a human brain with its 
spinal cord attached. To her, our “real 
self” is an all-pervasive consciousness 
that manifests through the brain. 


A “Stroke of Insight” 

Dr. Taylor describes the morning of the 
stroke and the approximate time of events: 
yenn , ! woke up to a pounding, caus- 
(OEE) tic pain behind my left eye. It was 
very unusual for me to experience pain, so I 
just started my normal routine. I got up and 
went on to exercise on my full-body exercise 
machine. When I looked at my hands grasp- 
ing the handles, they seemed such primi- 
tive claws. ‘That’s very peculiar,’ I thought. I 
looked down at my body to find myself to 
be a weird-looking creature.” Dr. Taylor was 
not identifying with her body anymore. “My 
consciousness had shifted away from my 
normal perception of reality. I was not the 
person having the experience. Instead, I was 
witnessing myself in the third person.” 

She continued as if it were just a passing 
disarray. “With my headache getting worse, I 
walked across my living room, realizing that 
my movements were rigid and very deliber- 
ate.” Because her external perceptions were 
contracted and confused, she reached for the 
inside of herself. There, she was astonished 
at what her mind could sense. She was no 
longer a single organism alone in the room. 
She had become an agglomerate of life. “I 
was momentarily privy to a precise under- 
standing of how hard the fifty trillion cells 
in my brain and body were working. I heard 
the orders that made one muscle contract, 
the other one relax, working in perfect uni- 
son. I witnessed in awe as my nervous sys- 
tem calculated and recalculated every angle. 
I was each of my cells, each molecule of the 
thriving sea inside my skin.” 

wegm , On her way to take a shower, bal- 
yore) ancing her weight against the bath- 
room wall, Dr. Taylor realized she could no 
longer identify the boundaries of her body. “I 
could not define where I began and where I 
ended, because the atoms and the molecules 
of my arm blended with the atoms and mol- 
ecules of the wall. All I could detect was 
pure energy everywhere.” 

Asking herself what was wrong, she re- 
ceived no answer, no thought. The question 
itself faded. Then the mental chatter we 
always hear in our minds—the verbal de- 
cision-making process, the dialogue of our 
thoughts—was gone. Her mind was a still 
lake, a vast and silent void. 

Silencing the mind flow and stilling 
thoughts to a perfect quiescence is a com- 
mon goal in meditation. Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism describe this as a spiritually desir- 
able state. Yogis use pranayama (breathing 
techniques), body postures, japa (repetition 


of mantras) and efforts of will to gradually 
achieve it. In Dr. Taylor’s case, her brain took 
her there in a flash. She thought she had lost 
herself somewhere along the way. Who was 
she, if not the voice in her head? But even 
though she was not thinking in verbal con- 
structs, she was still fully aware. “I was con- 
scious in my mind. I was fully present, and 
now was the only moment. At first I was 
shocked to find myself in a silent mind. But 
then, almost immediately I was captivated 
by the magnificence of energy around me. I 
felt enormous, expansive. I felt at one with all 
energy, and it was beautiful.” 


brain, only the present exists; there is no past 
and no future. Information in the form of en- 
ergy streams simultaneously from all senses, 
exploding into an enormous collage of what 
a moment looks, feels, tastes like. The right 
lobe thinks in pictures, abstractions, kines- 
thesia and physiological input. It is not judg- 
mental; nor does it understand limits and 
separativeness. It is about oneness, harmony 
and relating everything in a vast, intuitive 
understanding. Lost in that realm, Dr. Tay- 
lor was enraptured by the silence, the clarity 
of her consciousness and the bliss. But she 
could still be reached by bouts of severe pain. 


“Without my left brain available 
to identify or define me, my 
consciouness ventured unfettered 
into the peaceful bliss of my divine 


right mind.” 


Suddenly, in a spasm, 
her left hemisphere 
gathered enough re- 
sources to urge, “This 
is not normal. I am in 
danger.” But that was 
all it said. Unable to 
think of what to do 
next, she drifted back 
into right-hemisphere 
consciousness. A pris- 


Human brains have two hemispheres, 
completely separate except at the corpus cal- 
losum at their base. Scientists understand 
that our personal identity is defined entirely 
in the left lobe of our brain, while the right 
lobe has very different functions, differ- 
ent thoughts, different priorities and even a 
different way of processing information. Dr. 
Taylor’s left-lobe stroke was affecting the 
home of the ego, that which in Sanskrit is 
called ahamkara, “I-maker,” man’s finitizing 
principle. Without it, as she puts it, she was 
no longer I, but we. 

The hemorrhage was drowning the neu- 
rons that civilized humans are most familiar 
with, those in the left hemisphere. There we 
store all of our opinions, rearranging them 
to form new ones. In our intellectualized 
modern life, the aggregate of our memories 
and opinions is a common way to define 
ourselves, thus its connection to the ego. The 
left side analyzes, ponders, categorizes and 
measures the immense amount of informa- 
tion it receives from the senses and from the 
right brain. It thinks in language and words, 
linearly chaining facts and conclusions. It re- 
members the past and speculates about the 
future. It connects humans to the external 
world, remembers to pick up the laundry 
on the way home and responds to our given 
name. It makes us solid individuals, separate 
from the whole. 

Dr. Taylor was cast into a very different 
area of her mind. With the left hemisphere 
offline, she was free from the clutches of the 
intellectual mind and experienced her right 
hemisphere fully. It had never been off—ac- 
tually, it predominates in babies, but remains 
obscured throughout adult life. In the right 


tine detachment from 
the world emerged in her. “All stress was 
gone. I felt lighter in my body. All my rela- 
tionships in the external world and their 
pressures ceased to be. Imagine what it feels 
like to lose 37 years of emotional baggage! I 
felt peace and euphoria.” And with no sense 
of time, her newly found freedom seemed to 
last forever. 

; Untethered, she realized her body 

=! was an extraordinary, but tempo- 
rary, home. “In the wisdom of my dementia, 
I understood that this body was, by the mag- 
nificence of its design, a precious and fragile 
gift. It was clear to me that it functioned like 
a portal through which the energy of who 
I am can manifest here. I wondered how 
I could have spent so many years in this 
construct of life and never realize I was just 
visiting.” 

With effort, she dressed for work. But 
faced with a paralyzed arm, she finally 
understood the situation. “I’m having a 
stroke!”—immediately followed by, “Wow, 
this is so cool!” For a brain scientist, studying 
her mind from the inside was the ultimate 
opportunity. Conscious enough in her wan- 
ing left lobe to know she needed care, she 
went to call for help. But between each num- 
ber she dialed, her consciousness expanded 
into heavenly bliss and overpowering tran- 
quility, making it laboriously challenging to 
remember what she was trying to do—or 
which number was next. 

= = , She was lost in an existence of love 
[ok ey and expansiveness, of color and en- 
ergy. She felt atoms and molecules in a dance 
of swirling light, connecting her to all be- 
ings. But while she waded in bliss, an intense 
pain gripped her body in an irreconcilable 
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dichotomy. Dr. Taylor was enticed by the al- 
lure of surrendering to it all, and letting go 
of life. “A piece of me yearned to be released 
from captivity. Providentially, in spite of this 
unremitting temptation, something inside 
of me remained committed to orchestrating 
my rescue.” Finally, she managed to call her 
workplace, reaching a colleague who recog- 
nized her voice. 

In the ambulance on the way to Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, humbled by her 
condition, she curled up into a fetal ball. Still 
acutely aware, she remembers feeling “just 
like a balloon with the last bit of air blow- 
ing out of this vulnerable container. I felt my 
energy lift; I felt my spirit surrender.” 

At the hospital, her condition was sta- 
bilized by the medics. Waking up, she was 
shocked to still be alive, but remained in a 
state of bittersweet altered consciousness. 
Sensory stimulation was painfully amplified. 
Light burned like wildfire and sounds disin- 
tegrated into chaos; while at the same time 
a harmonious sea of silent peace flooded her 
nervous system. She was unable to worry. 
All she could do was to be in an eternal now. 

She describes soaring as a being with 
no boundaries, expanding far beyond her 
body. “I was like a genie just liberated from 
her bottle. I remember thinking I would 
never be able to squeeze the enormousness 
of myself back inside this tiny little body. 
I was one with the vastness of the uni- 
verse.” Three-dimensional space and time 
were inexistent. She remained in a state of 
pure being, of unfettered consciousness 
and constant bliss. Any Hindu might won- 
der if this was the yogi’s sat-chit-ananda, 

“existence-consciousness-bliss.” 

People, she discovered, could bring good 
energy or take it away. She was oblivious to 
the meaning of words but could understand 
the intention behind them. In a touch, she 
could feel the love—or disdain—of any nurse 
or relative. Though mentally disabled, she 


was not unintelligent, only injured. 

Trying to identify her state, she won- 
dered if it was the Buddhist’s nirvana. She 
reasoned, if she was alive and had found 
nirvana, then everyone else could, too. That 
was something worth living for. “I pictured 
a world filled with beautiful, peaceful, com- 
passionate, loving people who knew they 
could come to this area of their minds at any 
time. They could purposely choose to step to 
the right hemisphere and find this peace. I 
realized what a tremendous gift this experi- 
ence could be, and that motivated me to re- 
cover.” After two weeks, a surgeon removed 
a golfball-sized blood clot from Jill’s brain. 
It took her eight years to regain her normal 
faculties. It was a spectacular and rare re- 
covery, aided by the unremitting care of her 
mother, Gladys Gilmann, for whose persis- 
tence, love and respect in helping her heal 
Jill spares no praise. 


A New Life 

Slowly a different person emerged from the 
cocoon of the stroke patient Dr. Taylor had 
been. She had to re-learn things much like a 
baby. Rebuilding her mind was an enormous 
task, but as a mature adult, she could watch 
over the process and make decisions. 

When we are born, both hemispheres are 
equal, Dr. Taylor told HinDuIsm Topay. The 
left hemisphere begins to change rapidly as 
we develop an analytical intellect, while the 
right hemisphere stays approximately with- 
in its original frame. 

When a thought or an activity is per- 
formed repeatedly, the brain readjusts neu- 
rons to form a highway on which that im- 
pulse can travel with the least expenditure of 
energy. Synapses, as the connection between 
neurons are called, line up in a chain of min- 
imum effort and maximized performance. In 
our brain, connections reflect our habits and 
patterns. That is why familiar thoughts are 
so much easier to reevaluate than new con- 
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The silent stillness of a peaceful mind: Hindu texts on yoga expound that once thoughts are 


quelled, compassion and bliss naturally arise 
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cepts; that is why we can mechanically per- 
form complex tasks such as driving or talking. 

But with many of her synapses gone, Dr. 
Taylor was free to consciously choose to not 
rebuild some of her old mental bridges. She 
loved to now realize she was a fluid beam of 
energy, not an organic object. She loved to 
experience being one with the universe and 
with everything—and everyone. Most of all, 
she loved the deep inner peace that flooded 
the core of her being. 

One uneasy doubt tinted her enthusiastic 
dedication to recovering, which she explains 
by quoting peace activist Marianne Wil- 
liamson, “Could I rejoin the rat race without 
becoming a rat again?” Dr. Taylor pondered, 

“Could I value money without hooking into 
to neurological loops of lack, greed and 
selfishness? Could I regain my position in 
the world while retaining compassion and 
a perception of equality among all people? 
Frankly, I would not want to lose touch with 
my authentic self. What would be the price 
to pay to be considered normal?” 

It was essential to maintain the domi- 
nance of the right brain in areas it performs 
better that the left. In her quest, Dr. Taylor 
painstakingly worked out a way to never let 
go of her beautiful, right-brain new world. 
She consciously avoided certain places in 
the mind where impatience, worry, criticism 
or unkindness live. Anytime her awareness 
drifted there, she consciously stepped over 
to her now-familiar right side, where com- 
passion and a subjective sense of time make 
things very different. With new neurological 
pathways, she says, she began rediscovering 
the world with childlike curiosity and joy. 

Under-used, the circuitry of her ego never 

regained its full influence. Still, she assidu- 
ously tends her “mind’s garden,” setting 
aside a day every week for her authentic 
self—a silent day of right-brain conscious- 
ness. And she also nourishes it with music, 
guitar-playing and stained glass art. She 
finds it most importantly, though, 
to constantly arbitrate between 
the two sides within. She might, 
for instance, inwardly address her 
worrying left mind, enunciating 
that though efforts to alert her of 
real danger is welcome, anxious 
thoughts are not needed and can 
stop—thank you very much! 


Unexpected Fame 

On the road to her recovery, Dr. Jill 
Taylor rebuilt her career as a scien- 
tist. She resumed lecturing even 
before she could understand addi- 
tion and subtraction again. Though 
she can no longer vivisect any liv- 
ing creature, she became ever more 
fascinated with the brain. Today 
she works with the Indiana Uni- 


SHUTTERSTOCK 


Strands of energy: The human brain has 100,000,000,000,000 connections between neurons, called synapses, constantly firing with 


electric and chemical impulses like these ones. It is the physical structure of thoughts, physiological functions and sensorial processing. 


versity School of Medicine and is a national 
spokesperson for the Harvard Brain Tissue 
Resource Center. 

Dr. Taylor wrote a book recounting her ex- 
periences, A Stroke of Insight (Viking, New 
York, 184 pages). It is an intimately personal 
tale, not a medical dissertation on recov- 
ery. The last two chapters discusses how to 
tap into the potential of the right brain. She 
nearly deleted the material from the manu- 
script, afraid that it sounded too much like 
metaphysics and too little like science, with 
instructions like “our desire for peace must 
be stronger than our attachment to the ego.” 
Feeling brave, she decided to publish it any- 
way, hoping her experience will help others. 

“Unfortunately, as a society, we tend to not 
teach our children to tend carefully to the 
garden of their minds. Thoughts run ram- 
pant and redundant,” she explains, under- 
lying the need for simple weeding. Because 
we are never taught to identify our inner 


America’s gateway to popular recognition, 
and the video of her lecture was posted on 
Oprah's website. Time magazine chose her 
as one of the 100 most influential people in 
the world for 2008, and The New York Times 
published an article on her experiences en- 
titled “Superhighway to Bliss.” 

Judging by the content of those articles, 
most of the interest has been medical: people 
want to hear from a person who recovered 
so completely from a serious brain incident. 
Her story is not typical of stroke victims; 
left-brain injuries are more likely to lead to 
dysfunctions than to blissful peace. But the 
transcendental is too tightly woven into her 
narrative to be dismissed and, in her opin- 
ion, it is the core of the story’s popularity. Her 
tale speaks of detachment, energy, transcen- 
dence, inner silence and being at one with all 
things, making people ask themselves, “Do I 
have all this inside of me, too?” 

Fellow scientists did not react en masse. 


stimulate certain areas of the brain. In their 
experiment, Tibetan meditators and Fran- 
ciscan nuns in contemplation signaled when 
they felt connected with God, or the Abso- 
lute. SPECT scans of that moment showed 
a sharp decline in the activity of their left 
brain while the right hemisphere did not 
markedly change pace. 

But Dr. Taylor’s bravery lies in the asser- 
tion that rather than experiencing the “delu- 
sion” of God-consciousness, she touched real 
perceptions of an unexplored facet of reality, 
one as true as ordinary life—should we only 
learn to reach it. 

She is not comfortable with being called 
a mystic. To her, she is still a scientist, but 
also a person who discovered infinite pos- 
sibilities within herself and everyone else. 
HINDUISM Topay asked how her discovery 
took her to a world well mapped by India’s 
ancient yogis and gurus. She replied unas- 
sumingly, “I don’t know much. I am happy 


conflicting opposites, we tend 
to think we are ourselves con- 
flicted. “Thanks to my stroke, I 
have learned I have the power 
to stop thinking about events 


“The absence of any experience is a 
state of pure bliss.” 


to understand that people have 
systems that allow them to reach 
these states of consciousness. I have 
mine, one that does it for me. But 
I strongly encourage people to do 


that have occurred in the past 
by consciously aligning myself with the 
present.” It is a decision she says she has to 
make a thousand times a day. 

An irresistible wave of change swept 
through her life in January 2008 after she 
shared her journey with a select group at 
an event called TED (Technology, Entertain- 
ment, Design), an annual conference which 
uses the motto “ideas worth spreading.” The 
presentation was so engaging that the audi- 
ence of scientists, politicians and intellectu- 
als gave her a standing ovation. It was soon 
posted on the Internet, where it became an 
instant and unexpected sensation: 250,000 
people saw it within the first 24 hours (www. 
ted.com/talks/view/id/229). 

Suddenly, Dr. Taylor became famous in 
a way she had never imagined. A simple 
airplane trip would have people approach- 
ing her to shyly express appreciation. She 
was invited to give an interview on Oprah, 


The spark she lit created new possibilities for 
research, raised skepticism and fired a wide 
debate. The New York Times reported that Dr. 
Francine M. Benes, director of the Harvard 
Brain Tissue Resource Center, said, “When I 
saw her on the TED video, at first I thought, 


‘Oh my God, is she losing it.’” Dr. Taylor says 


that most colleagues are warmly supportive, 
or at least amiably intrigued. Opposition, she 
says, is rare, but can be vicious. “We scien- 
tists label things, but normally do not expe- 
rience them,” she told HINDUISM Topay. “In 
my story, I use two forbidden words, energy 
and consciousness. There is an idea that, if 
you are a serious researcher, you can never 
use these terms.” 

Current scientific consensus recognizes 
her experience, but not her conclusions. 
Research by Dr. Newman and Dr. D’Aquili 
(Why God Won't Go Away, Ballantine, NY, 
2001) investigated how mystic experiences 


something that will take them to 
this precious place inside themselves.” 

Helping others reach the heights she 
touched is still a significant goal. In her TED 
lecture she calls, “So who are we? We have 
the power to choose it, moment by mo- 
ment. I can step into a consciousness where 
we are the life-force-power of the universe, 
and of all the 50 trillion beautiful molecules 
that make up my form. Or I can choose to 
step into a consciousness where I become a 
single individual—a solid, separate from the 
flow, separate from you. Which would you 
choose? And when?” 

In our minds, she believes, lies the foun- 
dation for a new, better world—our micro- 
cosms transforming the macrocosm. “I be- 
lieve that the more time we spend choosing 
the deep, inner-peace circuitry of our right 
hemispheres, the more peace we will project 
into the world—and the more peaceful our 
planet will be.” = 
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HERITAGE 


Salvaging India’s Hand-Written Heritage 


For 70 years Sanskrit scholars have toiled to complete half of a master 
catalog that, when finished, will preserve an intellectual treasure nearly lost 


INDUISM IS FAMED FOR PRESERV- 
» | ing its key scriptures, the Vedas, for 
thousands of years entirely by rote 
memorization. There remain today 
hundreds of pundits who can recite the 
Rig, Sama, Yajur or Arthava Veda entirely 
from memory. This feat, a key factor in the 
preservation of the faith over the centuries, 
obscures the reality that all the rest of the 
Hindu scriptures were, in fact, written down. 
They were usually etched into specially pre- 
pared palm leaf strips and recopied genera- 
tion after generation. Millions of these man- 
uscripts, mostly in Sanskrit, now lanquish in 
libraries across India, Europe and America. 

Late in the 19th century, scholars in India 
realized the importance of keeping track of 
these manuscripts, and the first attempt was 
made to create a Catalogus Catalogorum, 
literally, a “catalog of catalogs,” indexing all 
the collections. The project was abandoned 
in 1903 after just two volumes were pub- 
lished. Then in 1935, the New Catalogus Cat- 
alogorum was launched by the University of 
Madras. Headed by Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
the NCC project, as it is known, published its 
first volume, “A,” in 1949. 

NCC researchers collected catalogs and 
simple “hand lists” issued by India’s vari- 
ous institutions. The latter contain little 
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information beyond titles. In some cases 
the workers personally inventoried entire 
collections. They supplemented this infor- 
mation with citations to manuscripts ref- 
erenced in research journals but not listed 
anywhere else. 

The NCC project has suffered from pau- 
city of staff and funds over the decades, 
publishing as of 2009 19 volumes of a total 
of 40 that will constitute the entire work. In- 
dologist Dr. Klaus Klostermaier called those 
books “the most valuable bibliographic re- 
source for professionals.” Dr. Abhiramasun- 
daram of Chennai calls NCC a “wonderful 
project” of immense help to researchers. 
The latest volumes were funded with grants 
from India’s freshly launched National Mis- 
sion for Manuscript (www.namami.org) and 
produced under the new direction of Dr. 
Siniruddha Dash (www.unom.ac.in/mari 
naksanskrit.html), head of the Madras Uni- 
versity Sanskrit Department. 


Methods: Cataloging Catalogs 

When Hinpbuism Topay’s staff visited the 
project in early 2009, some 15 scholars and 
students were busy sorting by hand the 
hundreds of thousands of entries that make 
up the total catalog. Immersed as we all are 
in the computer world today, it is easy to for- 
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get just what is required to create a database 
“py hand.” In this project, they began in the 
1930s by copying catalog entries onto small 
slips of paper, which were then sorted al- 
phabetically by title. The process has taken 
decades and is far from over. Dozens of ar- 
moires line the project's main rooms, each 
containing tens of thousands of slips of pa- 
per in various stages of sorting. Some slips 
are now so old that they are disintegrating. 

Once the titles have been assembled for 
the one or two letters of the Sanskrit al- 
phabet that will comprise the next volume, 
Dash’s staff tediously cross-check each en- 
try with the original source. It is particularly 
critical that the Sanskrit entries be spelled 
correctly, a proofreading task which Dash 
himself undertakes at the end when the in- 
formation is entered into a computer data- 
base prior to publishing. 

The project remains underfunded. The 
present staff has been working unpaid for 18 
months, awaiting a promised grant. Behind 
Dr. Dash’s desk is displayed a large list of 
needs, money for scholars, assistants, com- 
puters, etc. and the need for funding is never 
far from his mind or conversation. 


Project Importance 
“Together, these millions of manuscripts con- 


The team: (left) Most of the University 

of Madras cataloging team gather with 
project head Dr. Dash (center). In front of 
Dr. Dash are the published catalog volumes. 


stitute the ‘memory’ of India’s history, heri- 
tage and thought. They lie scattered across 
the country and beyond, in numerous insti- 
tutions as well as private collections, often 
unattended and undocumented,” states the 
National Mission for Manuscripts website. 

There are historical causes for this neglect. 
Throughout the ages, Sanskrit was the com- 
mon language of India’s literature, both sa- 
cred and secular. But in the 19th century, un- 
der British rule, an abrupt change took place 
which had devastating impact upon the very 
continuity of the Indian civilization: Sanskrit 
ceased to be the medium of education. This 
decision, decreed by Lord Macauley, was as 
far-reaching as his simultaneous, but better 
known goal: to create “a class of persons, In- 
dian in blood and color, but English in taste, 
in opinions, in morals and in intellect,” set 
forth in 1835. As a result, English replaced 
Sanskrit as the lingua franca of India’s edu- 
cated classes, and all the history, law, culture, 
science and religion contained in the San- 
skrit literature withered. 

A related impact came from the intro- 
duction of printing. The palm-leaf writing 
technology was slowly abandoned—and few 
of its texts were ever put into printed books. 
The recopying ceased. Today all the manu- 
scripts are at least a century old. Depending 
on the level of care, a palm-leaf manuscript 
can last up to several centuries. 


Critical Editions 

Modern scholarship emphasizes the creation 
of critical editions of ancient texts. These 
are made by comparing all known manu- 
scripts of a certain text. When ambiguities 
appear, the scholar takes his best guess as to 
the intent of the original author, and lists all 
other possible interpretations in footnotes. 
It is a tedious process which can take ten to 
twenty years for a lengthy text, and there are 
today few scholars with the skill. 

To compare all known manuscripts, one 
has to find them, hence the need for the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum. It is a scholar’s map 
to resources. Slowing the scholar down in 
his task is the requirement to personally visit 
the repository of each version of his text—an 
issue which now stands to be revolutionized 
by digitization. Under both government and 
NGO auspices, projects are underway across 
the world to preserve the world’s ancient 
texts in digital format. The effort has become 
much easier and cheaper with the advent of 
low-cost digital cameras, which replace ex- 
pensive customized scanners. 

Digitization addresses two priorities: 
preserving the manuscripts and preparing 
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critical editions. As the digitization efforts 
accelerate, more and more collections will 
be available on the Internet. No longer will 
a scholar have to spend weeks at an institu- 
tion to study a single palm-leaf bundle. He 
will read it right on his computer, removing 
an immense impediment to his work. In an 
ideal vision of the future, entries in the on- 
line version of the New Catalogus Catalogo- 
rum would be linked to digital files of the 
manuscripts. 

Only through this process of creating 
critical editions and subsequent transla- 
tions will a large portion of Hindu scrip- 
ture become available. For example, critical 
editions exist for only a handful of the 28 
Saiva Agamas, and even fewer have transla- 
tions. Yet these scriptures, and correspond- 
ing Shakta and Vaishnava Agamas, are the 
procedural and philosophic basis of temple 
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Tracking a manuscript: (top) A shelf 
of palm-leaf manuscripts at the French 
Institute of Pondicherry, one of South 
India’s major collections; (middle) two 
neatly-scribed leaves from Viramahesvara 
Paddhati, a collection of Shakta scrip- 
tures; (left) a single catalog entry slip in 
Sanskrit and English of a commentary on 
Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajeevana which is avail- 
able in four libraries, including Poona 


worship—the mainstay of Hindu religious 
practice. Hindus complain that no one can 
explain to them the mystical reasons for rit- 
ual worship; that is because the Agamas are 
not readily available. 


Unknown Texts 

It was only in 1904 that the Artha Shastra 

came to light, a remarkable text over 2,000 
years old that details the advanced political 
knowledge of India at the time. Just recently, 
evidence was discovered in Kerala that Jesuit 
priests sent accounts of Indian discoveries in 
mathematics to Europe as early as the 16th 
century. There is a new theory that Isaac 
Newton used the information in develop- 
ing calculus, but that the Indian source of 
his discoveries remained unrecognized. No 

one knows what other great knowledge may 
remain hidden in an ancient manuscript on 
a dusty shelf, or what key discovery will be 

proven to be Indian in origin. The cataloging 
and digitizing of manuscripts will greatly in- 
crease the likelihood of new discoveries. = 
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MINISTER'S MESSAGE 


Dimensions of Service 


physical self, or body, and takes the form 
of giving food, clothing or shelter and any 
service relating to the upkeep of the body. 

2. Saving life (prana dana): Saving a life, 
healing or extending it by medical means 
are ways of serving others pranically. 

3. Giving knowledge (vidya dana): 
This is not just making people liter- 


Vedanta teaches four ways we can serve our fellow ate, but giving them the knowledge they 


man, according to their needs and our resources 


BY SWAMI YUKTATMANANDA 


HE UPANISHADS TEACH US THAT WE ARE NOT LIMITED IN- 

dividuals consisting of a body and a mind, but are divine 

in the core of our being. Our divine essence, called the 

atman, is the eternal source of all purity, power, strength, 
bliss and fulfilment. But being ignorant of this truth, we iden- 
tify ourselves with our body and mind, seeking lasting peace 
and happiness in ephemeral things. However, after having our 
share of pleasure and pain from the world, we begin to under- 
stand the futility of worldly pursuits and that only a search for 
the Eternal Reality can lead us to true fulfillment. 

One way to approach this Reality is by rendering service 
to all with an attitude of worshiping God, who dwells in 
all. Such service purifies our mind and awakens the infinite 
dimension of our being. There are several kinds of service 
corresponding to various levels of our personality. According to the 
Taittiriya Upanishad, we have five different selves. These selves are 
layers of our being that cover up the atman, our real “I.” 

1. Physical self (annamaya atman): We are the physical self 
when we identify with our body. We look upon ourselves and oth- 
ers as a man or woman, young or old, dark or fair, and think and act 
accordingly. 

2. Energy self (pranamaya atman): Usually translated as the life 
breath, prana is responsible for the functions of breathing, assimila- 
tion of food, excretion, circulation of blood and the exit of the life 
breath from the body at death. Prana activates our hidden mental 
impressions (samskaras), which influence our thoughts, actions and 
behavior. In the dream state, prana stimulates the mental impres- 
sions that create dreams. 

3. Mental self (manomaya atman): As mental selves, we iden- 
tify with the mind’s desires, emotions and feelings, such as pain and 
pleasure, love and hatred. Due to imagining that we are the mental 
self, we are tossed about by the varying states of the mind: happy, 
calm and peaceful; or miserable, confused and tense. 

4. Intelligence self (vijnanamaya atman): When we identify 
with buddhi, or the higher mind, we are the intelligence self, from 
which stems our sense of judgment, decision making, discrimina- 
tion and living a righteous life. Identified with buddhi, we are able to 
exercise self-control and discipline our wayward mind. 

5- Blissful self (anandamaya atman): As blissful selves, we are 
detached from the other four layers of our personality and abide 


close to the atman, only removed from it by a fine screen of ignorance. 


Because of its proximity to the atman, this self is the source of bliss, 
unfiltered through the body, mind and senses. In the waking state, 
the ability to abide as the blissful self is a sign of some degree of spiri- 
tual realization. We also experience this bliss while listening with joy 
to elevating music or admiring an elegant work of art. We experience 
this bliss in deep sleep, though we are not conscious of it. 

Swami Vivekananda classifies service into four types. They cor- 
respond to the different selves described above. 

1. Physical help (anna dana): Physical help is related to the 
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need to stand on their own feet, think for 

themselves and solve their own problems. 

Dissemination of strengthening and char- 

acter-building ideas also falls under this 

type of service to the mental self of oth- 

ers. Swami Vivekananda advocated “that 
education by which character is formed, 
strength of mind is increased, the intellect 
is expanded and by which one can stand 
on one’s own feet” (The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, 5342). 

4. Spiritual help (jnana dana): Awak- 
ening people to the goal of God Realization, 
helping them strengthen their will and 
their power of discrimination, giving them 
spiritual instruction—these are directed 
to both the intelligence and blissful selves. 
Such help toward others gradually awakens 
the buddhi, shows the way to the blissful 
self and, finally, reveals the pure atman. 

In the words of Swami Vivekananda, “The gift of spirituality and 
spiritual knowledge is the highest; the next gift is the gift of secular 
knowledge; the next is the gift of life; and the fourth is the gift of 
food.” In his lectures on karma yoga, Swami Vivekananda discussed 
this gradation of the various types of service. He said that physical 
help does not remove wants permanently and does not transform 
the recipient’s character. In other words, it does not result in de- 
identification with the physical self. Swami Vivekananda sounds a 
note of caution about physical help: “In considering the question of 
helping others, we must always strive not to commit the mistake of 
thinking that physical help is the only help that can be given. It is 
not only the last but the least, because it cannot bring about perma- 
nent satisfaction. The misery that I feel when I am hungry is satis- 
fied by eating, but hunger returns; my misery can cease only when I 
am satisfied beyond all want.” 

Saving a life or prolonging it is a little higher than physical help. 
But mere extension of life without a qualitative change in it does not 
help the recipient advance towards the goal of life. Next is the gift of 
knowledge or education. In Swami Vivekananda’s words, “The gift of 
knowledge is a far higher gift than that of food and clothes; it is even 
higher than giving life to a man, because the real life of man consists 
of knowledge. Ignorance is death, knowledge is life. Life is of very 
little value if it is a life in the dark, groping through ignorance and 
misery.... The gift of spirituality and spiritual knowledge is the high- 
est, for it saves [one] from many and many a birth.” 

The higher we evolve spiritually, the higher the kind of service 
we are able to render. But we need not refrain from offering service 
to others just because we are not able to offer the highest service of 
spirituality. Giving food, saving or extending life, providing educa- 
tion—all are important on the road to spiritual realization when 
rendered with an attitude of worship. 


SWAMI YUKTATMANANDA is the minister of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Center of New York, New York, and former editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata: Awakened India, the Ramakrishna Mission's 
flagship English language monthly journal on religion and philosophy. 
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Hindu Heritage Endowment 


HINDU AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
MAKES VIVID CASE FOR SUPPORT 


Sheetal Shah, backed by PowerPoint images of anti-Hindu websites and negative headlines 

in the US press, summarized the work of the Hindu American Foundation (HAF) for more 
than 250 of its supporters who had gathered at the banquet toom of the Grand Indian Buffet in 
Sunnyvale, California, on November 7, 2008. 


For more than twenty minutes, Ms. Shah, HAF’s Direc- 
tor of Development, spoke urgently of the ignorance and 
misunderstandings the five-year-old Foundation battles 
on behalf of the American Hindu community. 


“One US Congressman asked us whether we were Sunnis 
or Shiites,” she said to her mostly Hindu-American audi- 
ence who reacted with weak laughter and groans. 


An energetic and fluent public speaker, she warned her 
audience that passive acceptance of Hindu stereotypes, 
virulent anti-Hindu websites or ignorance by US politi- 
cians of the Hindu commitment to understanding, toler- 
ance and pluralism won't do in the United States. 


“Other ethnic groups are far ahead of us,” she lamented. 

“They provide us with models we can follow, both in educational effectiveness and fundrais- 
ing.” She explained that HAF, along with raising current dollars, is also urging its supporters to 
include the organization in their estate plans. 


She added that those who want to provide permanent support to HAF’s work can do so 
through two funds recently established at Hindu Heritage Endowment (HHE): : 


¢ Hindu American Foundation Endowment (fund #75) provides general support to HAF’s 
work of advocating causes on behalf of the Hindu American community. 


e Endowment for Global Hindu Rights (fund #76) supports HAF’s efforts to highlight and 
correct human rights violations faced by Hindus worldwide. 


Born in India, Ms. Shah arrived in the US at age three and was raised in Atlanta, Georgia. She 
graduated from Georgia Tech with a degree in computer science. A former HAF volunteer, she 
joined HAF’s Manhattan office after completing a Masters Degree in Development Management 
at the London School of Economics (LSE). “New York is a fabulous place,” she told HINDUISM 
Topay. “TI love its energy, its mix of people and its acceptance of diversity. No one looks at you 
oddly in this city.” 


She feels that this new link with the Hindu Heritage Endowment will bring HAF to full fund- 
raising maturity, making available to its supporters permanent endowed funds, bequests, chari- 
table remainder trusts and other sophisticated estate gifts. 


Since its founding in 2002, HAF has grown rapidly from the inaugural gathering of a handful of 
volunteers at the Philadelphia home of its co-founder and board president, Dr. Mihir Meghani, 
an emergency room physician now living in Fremont, California. In 2008 HAF raised just over 
$400,000 from about 1,000 supporters. Ms. Shah, however, feels HAF and the Hindu-American 
community are in their infancy as effective advocates and educators. “We need to shape the 
local and global debate with our children’s interests in mind. We cannot afford to be passive 
when faced with misinformation about Hinduism.” 


Visit the Hindu American Foundation website at www.HAFsite.org 
HINDU HERITAGE ENDOWMENT 


KAUAI’S HINDU MONASTERY, 107 Kaholalele Road, Kapaa, Hawaii, 96746-9304 USA 
808-822-3012 ext 244 © fax: 808-822-3152 ¢ hhe@hindu.org ¢ www.hheonline.org 


JANUARY TO MARCH ENDOWMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Kauai Aadheenam Monastic Endowment 


Rajkumar Alagesan 15.00 
Umapathi R. & Geetha Cattamanchi 101.00 
Ishani Chowdhury 101.00 
Sharad & Namrata Haldwania 101.00 
Gunasekaran Kandasamy 335.20 
Diksha Katir 122.00 
Ripla & Gaurav Malhotra 176.00 
Vijay - Daksha - Neil Mithal 5.00 
K. Lakshmi Kantha Reddy 252.00 
Pathmini Saravanapavan 50.00 
Darma & Shivali Satgunasingam 75.00 
Niraj Thaker 76.50 
Other Donations 27,005.65 
Total 28,415.35 


lraivan Temple Endowment 


Ketheeshmalar Balachandran 95.00 
Roger & Rosemary Brown 120.00 
Nancy Craig 108.00 
Bimmy Dhanapala 500.00 
Anonymous 100.00 
Victoria Lynne Johnson 54.00 
Latha Kannan 153.00 
Diksha Katir 89.90 
Anonymous 10.08 
Ushadevi Katir 64.73 
Anonymous 1,002.00 
Niraj Thaker 76.50 
Anonymous 42.00 
Raja Vishnu 163.83 
Other Donations 18,024.18 
Total 20,603.22 


Kauai Aadheenam Annual Archana Fund 


Ketheeshmalar Balachandran 10.00 
Sharath Chigurupati 369.00 
Anonymous 51.00 
Victoria Lynne Johnson 18.00 
Saravan Koothan 6.07 
Sivaselvi Malar 15.00 
Saroja Devi Manickam 0.50 
Kirtideva Peruman 18.51 
Ravi Raghavan 108.00 
Anonymous 250.00 
Anonymous 270.00 
Puvaneswary Roberts 100.00 
Akileiswaran Samuthiran 37.04 
Prashant Shah 150.52 
Egambrum Sinsamy 93.08 
Devaladevi Sivaceyon 8.33 
Nutanaya Sivaceyon 16.66 
Patudeva Sivaceyon 8.33 
Hemavalli Sivalingam 2.49 
Kantaruban Sivalingam 1.66 
Potriyan Sivanathan 33.60 
Uma Sivanathan 20.00 
Total 1,587.79 
Hinduism Today Lifetime Subscription Fund 
Yatrika Ajaya 194.50 
T.R. Bhardwaj 373.95 
Jnanideva Cevvel 614.16 
Ravichandran Ceyon 41.00 
Janava Dharmadeva 474.00 
Hiranya Gowda 1,001.00 
Vivek lyer 10.00 
Rosa Jaramillo 80.89 
Ushadevi Katir 59.50 
Vijay - Daksha - Neil Mithal 5.00 
Leonora Orr 108.00 
Shankar Paramasivam 80.00 
Subramaniam Pennathur 240.00 
Adi Sankara Peruman 125.00 
Anjeeni Devi Peruman 62.50 
Niroshnee Peruman 23.14 
Saeyon Praisoody 240.00 
Anonymous 1,000.00 
Anonymous 404.00 
Amooda Sagum 84.44 
Jayasutha Samuthiran 46.46 
Rohan Sundaralingam 80.00 
Total 5,347.54 
Hindu Businessmen’s Association Trust 

Paramaseeven Canagasaby 9.42 
Vel Mahalingum 18.32 
Manogaran Mardemootoo 46.26 
Janaka Param 20.00 
Total 94.00 


Hindu of the Year Fund 


Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Boys School for Iraivan Priesthood 
Puvaneswary Roberts 100.00 
Bala Sivaceyon 16.66 
Total 116.66 
Kauai Aadheenam Matavasi Medical Fund 
Shyamadeva Dandapani 63.00 
Ushadevi Katir 34.50 
Gowri Nadason 147.62 
Puvaneswary Roberts 75.00 
Vayudeva Varadan 54.00 
Other Donations 4,800.00 
Total 5,174.12 
Nadesan Family Lord Muruga Shum Fund 
Sadhunathan Nadesan 235.00 
lyarappan Temple Trust 

Michael Zimmermann 5.00 
Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar Gurukulam 


Shankar Natarajan 50.00 


Sri Subramuniya Ashram Scholarship Fund 


Pathmini Saravanapavan 25.00 
Sri Subramuniya Kottam Fund 

Anonymous 100.00 
Puvaneswary Roberts 50.00 
Total 150.00 


Kumbhalavalai Ganesha Temple Endowment 


Anonymous 100.00 
Manoharan Navaratnarajah 75.00 
Total 175.00 
Hinduism Today Production Fund 

Chi Y. Ahn 100.00 
Anonymous 100.00 
Tina Desai zv35.00 
Anonymous 25.00 
Hiranya Gowda 93.00 
Vivek Iyer 10.00 
B. Kumar 77.41 
Vijay Pallod 1,001.00 
Total 1,441.41 
Hindu Orphanage Endowment Fund 
Anonymous 9.53 
Anil Ananda Badhwar 79.00 
Siddharth Bansal 31.00 
Subhayu Bose 50.00 
Viswanadha Buddharaju 30.00 
Anonymous 100.00 
Niyati Doshi 100.00 
Anonymous 25.00 
Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Gunasekaran Kandasamy 335.20 
Anonymous 50.00 
Natraj Narayanswami 42.00 
Alex Ruberto 75.00 
Rodney & Ilene Standen 30.00 
Raja Vishnu 163.83 
Michael Zimmermann 5.00 
Total 1,135.56 
Hindu Education Endowment 

Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Hindu Press International Endowment Fund 
Hiranya Gowda 63.00 
Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Devdatta & Swati Mhaiskar 11.00 
James Stapleton 25.00 
Total 109.00 
Loving Ganesha Distribution Fund 
Rajkumar Alagesan 15.00 
Tina Desai 35.00 
Vijay - Daksha - Neil Mithal 5.00 
Manoharan Navaratnarajah 75.00 
Gassa Patten 1,350.00 
Total 1,480.00 
Saiva Agamas Trust 

Ganga Sivanathan 282.00 


Tirumular Sannidhi Preservation Fund 
Shyamadeva Dandapani 63.00 


Alaveddy Pasupatheeswarar Temple Fund 
Anonymous 100.00 


Hindu Heritage Endowment 
Administrative Fund 


Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Diksha Katir 386.80 
Total 396.80 


Kauai Aadheenam Religious 
Art and Artifacts Fund 


Rajadeva Alahan 153.00 


Thank You Bodhinatha Fund 


Hotranatha Ajaya 33.00 
Anonymous 150.00 
Tina Desai 108.00 
Amarnath & Latha Devarmanai 324.00 
Anonymous 25.00 
Ripla & Gaurav Malhotra 101.00 
Lisa Marston 108.00 
Ganga Murugan 15.35 
Manoharan Navaratnarajah 150.00 
Savitri Palani 51.00 
Anonymous 39.04 
Shanta Devi Periasamy 586.07 
Anonymous 159.00 
Puvaneswary Roberts 50.00 
Alex Ruberto 45.00 
Nirmala Satgunasingam 320.00 
Kannan Srikanth 20.00 
Vayudeva Varadan 171.00 
Raja Vishnu 163.84 
Total 2,619.30 


Saivite Hindu Scriptural Fund 
for the Visually Impaired 


Alex Ruberto 45.00 


Murugan Temple Yalpanam Festival Fund 


Pathmini Saravanapavan 108.00 
Puri Monasteries Fund 

Vijay - Daksha - Neil Mithal 5.00 
Manitha Neyam Trust Fund 

Bala Sivaceyon 33.34 
Kerala Temple Trust 

Kishore G. & Subha Pathial 501.00 
Kapaleeshwara Temple Orphanage 
Anonymous 100.00 
Chiranjevi Raparla 40.00 
Michael Zimmermann 5.00 
Total 145.00 


Karnataka Temple Development Fund 


Hiranya Gowda 101.00 
Michael Zimmermann 5.00 
Total 106.00 


Swami Vipulananta Children’s 
Home Endowment 


Anonymous 100.00 
Hindu Literature Fund 

Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Devdatta & Swati Mhaiskar 11.00 
Nigel Subramaniam Siva 400.00 
Total 421.00 


Hinduism Today Complimentary 
Subscription Fund 


Hiranya Gowda 153.00 
Grace Jama-Adan 20.00 
Anonymous 50.00 
Rajagopal Krishnan 60.00 
Devdatta & Swati Mhaiskar 21.00 
Swaminathan Subramaniam 25.00 
Total 329.00 


Himalayan Academy Book Distribution Fund 


Nancy Craig 54.00 
Shyamadeva Dandapani 63.00 
Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Total 127.00 


Kauai Aadheenam Yagam Fund 
Victoria Lynne Johnson 18.00 


Yogaswami Hindu Girls’ Home 
of Sittandy Endowment 


Jeri Arin 300.00 
Marlene Carter 162.00 
Sunil Chacko 365.00 
Tina Desai 200.00 
Ushadevi Katir 30.22 
Rajkumar Manickam 54.00 
Devdatta & Swati Mhaiskar 14.00 
Puvaneswary Roberts 100.00 
Ganga Sivanathan 200.00 
Anonymous 45.00 
Subramaniam Thambyrajah 30.00 
Silas H. Zirkle 450.00 
Total 1,950.22 


Siva Poomi School Trust 


Anonymous 10.08 
Yogaswami Hindu Boys’ Home Fund 

Ushadevi Katir 30.22 
Rajkumar Manickam 54.00 
Devdatta & Swati Mhaiskar 14.00 
Kanthasamy Selvakumar 120.00 
Dharmalingam Siddhan 100.00 


Total 318.22 


Maha Ganapati Temple of 

Arizona Endowment 

Chellappa Deva 25.00 
Raja Vishnu 76.50 
Total 101.50 


India Hindu Tribals Endowment 

Devdatta & Swati Mhaiskar 14.00 
Niraj Thaker 15.00 
Total 29.00 


Murugan Temple of North 
America Puja Fund 


Ken Kanagalingam 101.00 
Pathmini Saravanapavan 108.00 
Vayudeva Varadan 54.00 
Total 263.00 


Saivite Tamil Foundation Endowment 


Suresh Jambunathan 75.00 
Ramanathaswamy Temple Cleaning Fund 

Nancy Craig 54.00 
Anonymous 51.00 
Hiranya Gowda 99.00 
Manogaran Mardemootoo 185.06 
Kathiravelpillai Nadanachandran —_200.00 
Natraj Narayanswami 21.00 
Anonymous 202.00 
Jayshree S. Rao 25.00 
Puvaneswary Roberts 50.00 
Ganga Sivanathan 861.59 
Niraj Thaker 33.00 
Jeffrey Leland Joseph Thomas 52.00 


Total 1,833.65 


Hindu American Foundation Endowment 

Vivek Iyer 10.00 
Niraj Thaker 11.00 
Total 21.00 


Cows of Kadavul and Iraivan Temples 

(Kovil Maadu) Endowment 

Ushadevi Katir 55.23 
Som Sharma 250.00 
Total 305.23 


Kauai Aadheenam Renovation Endowment 
Other Donations 600.00 


Insurance Donations 

Mrunal Patel 3,001.00 
Deva Rajan 12,129.38 
Total 15,130.38 


Total Contributions $92,356.37 


Funds at Market Value, March 31, 2009 


Total Endowment Funds $6,056,839.13 
Total Pooled Income Funds $167,746.82 
Grand Total $6,224,585.95 


MISSION STATEMENT: Hindu Heritage Endowment is a publicly supported, charitable organization 
recognized as tax exempt by the IRS on April 22, 1994. Employer ID 99-0308924. Founded by Satguru 
Sivaya Subramuniyaswami, its philanthropic mission is to provide secure, professionally managed 
financial support for institutions and religious leaders of all lineages of Sanatana Dharma. 


©) | | American Institute of Vedic Studies 


The Kriya Yoga Tradition 


SRI NAGAPOOSHANI AMBIKA | Expand your horizons in Roy Eugene Davis 
_ Vedic and Hindu Dharma. A direct disciple of 
SAMETHA NAGALINGESWARAR | Practical teachings of Paramahansa Yogananda 
' .| Vamadeva Shastri (Dr. 
SWAMY TEMPLE David Frawley). Authentic has taught for five decades 
| Vedic knowledge in a clear in North and South America, 
5637 Finch Ave E, unit 5A modern ae Books, 4 Europe, Africa, and India. 
Scarborough, ON M1B 5kK9 courses, Conierences an: | i ith infor- l 
ae a ye cceiarils ia eraation Fama Free literature with infor Expervence 
the ancient Rig Veda to mation about his books, the heart of a 
4-416-412-1289 | India in the Planetary Age. DVDs, CDs and meditation vich and 
: 3 : fi retreat schedules from: 
info@srinagapooshani.org Dr. Frawley’ latest books: anctent culture 


www.srinagabooshani.org 


°¢ Yoga and the Sacred Fire: 

; Self-realization and 
Main Events | Planetary Transformation 

@ Naga Thosha Pooja || © The Rig Veda and the History of India 


| © How I Became a Hindu: My Discovery of Vedic Dharma 
e Kala Sarpa Thosha | 
: | Courses from the Institute: 
e All Types of Hindu \ 


Ceremonies 


Center for Spiritual Awareness 

PO Box 7 Lakemont, Georgia 30552-0001 
Tel: 706-782-4723 Fax: 706-782-4560 

csainc@csa-davis.org www.csa-davis.org 


Three-week 
family-type tours 
of Tamil Nadu, India | 


See, experience and 
participate in its: 

10 of Mr. Davis Books in India 
from Motilal Banarsidass www.mlbd.com 
and at their bookstores in Delhi, Patna, Kolkata 


Varanasi, Chennai, Bangalore, Pune, Mumbai. 


Vaidehi Herbert is your host and emagnificent ancient 
guide. She was born, raised and ed- temples 

ucated in Tamil Nadu and has lived erenowned hospitality 
in the USA for 35 years. She is not a 
for-profit travel agent or tour guide. 


e New Advanced Yoga and Ayurveda Distance Learning 
Program e Ayurvedic Healing Course for Health Care 
e Astrology | Professionals ¢ Astrology of the Seers, Vedic Astrology 


e Family & Health | Course. e spirituality 


Counselling American Institute of Vedic Studies : She loves the land and cultureand _evillage life | 
PO Box 8357, Santa Fe, NM 87504-8357 USA Paramahansa Yogananda As I Knew Him elie sie maistazta ag tis Wear vele 206 Sy arnclousibeaches 
< 4 ] 6 G 5 ts. And she is the found d administrat 5 i 
Contact: tel: 505-983-9385 « fax: 505-982-5807 Full Circle Publishing, J-40, Jorbagh Lane, of the non-profit Kolam Foundation that benefits -‘VerS, waterfalls 


Sri Guru | | 
P.S. Kandaswamy | 
Gurukkal 


: is . a 
info@vedanet.com ¢ www.vedanet.com | rainforests & wildlife 


(Note our Vedanet resource guide and | 
on-line books and information.) 


the poor in Tamil Nadu. Send her an email. 
vi@kolam.info e www.kolam.info esavory foods 


New Delhi 110003 e-mail: fullcircle@vsnl.com 
Web Site: www.atfullcircle.com 


| Ganesh Mall 


A website dedicated to inspiring 


Goued fz 


Find your blissful Self 
Join in Chinmaya Mission’s 


year-long Vedanta retreat 


CHINMAYA 
MISSION 


| ee the joy of spiritual progress over 365 days of intense 
study, practice and meditation at Chinmaya Mission’s ashram in 
Piercy, Northern California, August 2010 to August 2011. 


e attend classes with Swami Tejomayananda, worldwide head of 
Chinmaya Mission, and other acharyas 

e participate in group discussions with fellow sincere seekers 

e learn Hindu scriptures, chanting, puja, meditation and more 

e walk among stately redwood trees, swim in the serene Eel River 

e enjoy comfortable accommodations 


Learn more and apply at www.chinmayamission.org/krishnalaya 


72 = - 5 . 


SEVA 
VP A oP 
A non-profit 501 (c) (3) Aas 

organization | We (Z 


80,000 Be ois ae still live in nee camps in Nepal 
Many of them will be coming to the USA soon. 


Left, youngsters of Bhutanese families visiting a Hindu temple 
in Cleveland. Right, Bhutanese worshipers at a temple in New 
Hampshire. The visits were arranged by Sewa International in 
cooperation with the temple and local organizations. 


Left, Peis assist Fo hinees at a job alk and training session 
organized by SEWA International. Right, Bhutanese families 
worshiping at a temple in Sacramento during a visit organized by 
SEWA in cooperation with the temple. 


19 For purposes of ethnic 
cleansing, Bhutan summarily expelled its entire 
Lhotshampas population (mostly Hindu) 17 years 
ago. Most of them took refuge in Nepal where they 
have lived in squalid camps ever since. 


1€ opens its ¢ "S. In 2008-2009, the 
USA offered ihe to this displaced people. So far, 
under a UN-approved migration plan, 15,000 have 
arrived and another 45,000 are expected within the 
next four years. 


2d. Help provided by the government is 
substantial but lasts only 6 months. After which 
they are on their own. 


SEWA otter In 24 major cities 
across the USA*, SEWA volunteers are already at 
work providing much-needed assistance from the 
refugees’ day of arrival. 


appeal. Please join us in this noble effort. 
Opportunities abound. You can donate online at: 
www.sewausa.org or send your donation to: 


SEWA International USA 
PO Box 14622 
Fremont, CA 94539 


We need more volunteers and help in kind as well. 
You can donate cash, cars, computer, toys and 
more. 


irc na iS ale CXE 
They will serve to provide these and more: 


« rent subsidies to stop evictions 

« health check-ups 

+ utilities assistance 

¢ education and skill enhancement 
¢ microenterprise business startups 


info@sewausa.org 
510-579-4742, 
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TE (UT 


_. Phone: 
PAYMENT DETAILS 


— iim Litepe UDD Cheque No, _ 
Favouring RAW Media Pvt. Lid. 


Contact 
RKV MEDIA PVT. LTD. 
§-/A, Arjun Nagar, Safdarjung Enclave, New SE eines O29, INDIA , 
Mob: +91-S8108/2032, Emad] wecareg@etemal 1 .org.in| Website: ererecoternal _org.in 


What 
did your 


investments do 


last year 


Ours beat of stock mutual funds. 


If you are like most busy professionals, 
you may have neglected crucial portfolio 
changes during these changing times. 


Don't let your money be lazy. 
It should work as hard as you do. 


For wealth preservation, contact: 


Easan Katir * www.easankatir.com 
877-755-2695 + easan.katir@gmail.com 


July 2-5 Independence Day Retreat, 
(Thur-Sun) Accepting Oneself 


July 11-18 Family Vedanta Retreat 1 
(Sat-Sat) Atma-anatma Viveka 


July 11-18 Children's Retreat 1 
(Sun-Sun) 


July 19-26 Family Vedanta Retreat 2 
(Sun-Sun) Ishavasya Upanishad 


July 19-26 Children's Retreat 2 


Aug 1-8 Family Vedanta Retreat 3 
Mantra from Kenopanishad- Yasya 
matam ° Bh. Gita, Ch. Ill, Part | 


Aug 9-16 Family Vedanta Retreat 4 
Mantra from Kenopanishad 
Pratibodhitam matam 
Bhagavad Gita Ch. Ill, Part Il 


FREE online instruction 
in classical Yoga Meditation 
as taught in the Upanishads, 
Gita, and Yoga Sutras 


Exppom: THE INNER Lee Rrsqurce 


Hundreds of pages of articles 
and books about ihe mystical 
traditions of the world 
Photos of Hoh India 
Streaming audio satsanes 
Videos of Unelica 


ARSHA VIDYA GURUKULAM 


Saylorsburg, PA, Pocono Mountains 
Spring, Summer & Fall 2009 Vedanta programs 
Conducted by: Swami Dayananda Saraswati, 
Swami Viditatmananda and Swami Tattvavidananda 


Aug 17-22 Carnatic Music Workshop 
W/Maharajapuram Ramachandran 


Aug 28-30 Retreat for Young Adults 3 


Sep 9-16 Yoga and Sound Pujya Swamiji, 
Ramanandaji & Pandit Mukesh Desai 


Sep 19-26 One Week Vedanta Course 


Sep 28-Oct 7 Two Week Vedanta Course 
Upadesa Sahasri * Narada Bhakti Sutra 


Oct 11-Nov 22 Residential Vedanta Course 
Mandukya Karika-lll and 
Bhagavad Gita, Ch. VI 


Nov 26-29 Thanksgiving Retreat 
Meditation and yoga 


Dec 24-31 tmas Family Vedanta 


is 
reat Essence of Kenopanishad 


hr 
Ret 


and Ramayana 


FOR DETAILS suddhatma@gmail.corn 1» www. CTS ICS Uy Cl org 
OR TO APPLY: tel: 570-992-2339, ext. 210, 204 anu 241 © tax S70-3392-7150 


WEALTH PLANNING ADVISORY GROUP 


Expert advice. 
Customized financial solutions. 


Understanding your needs. Producing results. 


Sekhar Vemparala 
MBA, ChFC, CLU, CFP® 
Senior Adviso 


Bus: 908.306. Py 1st Floor 
1256 U.S. Hwy 202/206 North 
Bridgewater, NJ 08807-1246 


Financial advice and services for households with annual incomes of over $250,000 
or investable assets of $500,000 or more. 


Registered representative of and securities offered through QA3 Financial Corp., Member NASD/SIPC 
Investment advisor representative of and advisory services offered through QA3 Financial, LLC, An SEC Registered Investment Advisor 


ES ee | 


in Wedic Astrology, yajnas are excellent to alleviate 
negative influences of to Increase the positive ones 
Coming ito ou life. ALL our Vajnas are performed in the 
purest vedic tradition, under the supervision of Pandit 
Jyotish! Beng Mukhopadhyay, in india near the Ganges 
river in West Bengal. 


“The Binvera Ealyan Foundations’ yajnas have produced 
Sr lraordinary retults te envy ite ard for mary ce rey 
Clbente, would be lost in oy aatrology practice 
without Ehem.,~ 

Jae Brahe ¢ vedic astrologer 


Fel: (450) 464-T606 « 


LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS 


Ayurvedic Astrology 
Self-Healing Through the Stars 


Dr. David Frawley 


Ayurvedic Medicine represents the 
healing branch of yogic science, while 
Vedic astrology provides its understanding 
of time and karma. Ayurvedic astrology 
teaches the interface of these two 


extraordinary systems in the Vedic 
astrology of healing. The book explains 
how the different mind-body and 
planetary types of the two systems 
interrelate. It examines disease factors 
from an astrological perspective and 


goes into depth into astrological 

remedial measures, particularly gem 

therapy. It also contains many notable 

example charts. 

Dr. David Frawley (Pandit Vamadeva Shastri) is a recognized expert 
on both Ayurveda and Vedic astrology, having already authored 
numerous books and course materials on both subjects. The current 
book is a culmination of his twenty years of research into the field. 


ISBN 0-940985-88-8 288 pp pb $19.95 + ($2.50 s/h) 


Lorus Press 
PO Box 325, Twin Lakes, WI 53181 USA 
800.824.6396 * www.lotuspress.com * lotuspress@lotuspress.com 


American Institute of Vedic Studies: 505.983.9385 * vedicinst@aol.com * www.vedanet.com 


LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS LOTUSPRESS 


Kinew Your Language To Preserve Your libemtiry 


ore ae fiisy7 © oy Three i 
iT! 


PP PE 2 Ee Pettit Fe SEE PE Mee 


eosin 


AG AL Sf. Benet on prcie of recchiag eneerende 
4.95 [ach Soft Cover Rook 
$30.95 Each Honl Cover Book 
19.95 [Each CDP (eee Gout mateded 
$159.40 Both Cis (Save $40,000) 
5 9990) CD) and Soft Cover Hook (Save 815.161) 
Creve Card Grider * Visa, Mastercund, Amencan Express 
1-877-5A R54 ue Ai y-725-F42 7} 
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The progressive voice for over two million Hindu Americans interacting with and educating leaders in 
public policy, academia, media and the public at large about Hinduism and global issues concerning Hindus... 


Become a member today! Visit www.HAFsite.org/membership.php 


Promoting Understanding, Tolerance & Pluralism 


kixperience a 
Living ‘Tradition 


Our Ayurvedic Spundies 


Programs bring Ayurveda 
to fife in the depeh of your 


being. Expertence firschand 


Lp. % this living wisdorn as it 


unfolds in your life amd 


eee ound stay for the wisdom 


expresses Ln MLE poice. 


(ome for the knowledge 


HINDU & BUDDHIST 
SCULPTURE 


Chakrapani Ullal, Vedic Astrology 


World-renowned teacher 

and advisor, Chakrapani Ullal, 
consults internationally with 
people from all walks 

of life. As the founding honor- 
ary chairman of the ACVA 
(American Council of Vedic 
Astrology), he has played 

an active role in bringing 
together the Eastern Indian 
Vedic astrologers and 
Western astrologers. Consid- 
ered a teacher of teachers, he 
travels widely as an author, 
lecturer and consultant. 


Born into a traditional Hindu lineage of astrologers in 
South India, Chakrapani began his training at an early 
age and enjoyed associations with many of India’s most re- 
vered and celebrated saints and sages. With over 45 years 
of experience, his depth of knowledge and unique under- 
standing of how astrological principles apply to different 
cultures are sought out by people from all over the world. 
For more information and a schedule of his upcoming 


itinerary, please contact: 


Chakrapani Ullal ¢ 500 South Lorraine Blvd 
Los Angeles, CA 90020 USA 
tel: 323-931-9988 ¢ fax: 323-931-9989 


info@vedicastrology.com 


www.chakrapani.com 


Discover the 
real essence 
of your life 


Take advantage of 
Dr. Agarwal’s package offer: 


yo 


CLASSIFIED — ____Devotional Supplies 


Classified ads are us$52 for 20 words, $1 
for each additional word. “Box ads” are $75 


| and $140 « 10% to 35% discount for repeat Right-handed conch shells 
ads * 888-464-1008, cell: 808-634-5407 


Oww the oldest 


Rnown copy, of 
the Bhagavad Gita 


Fine Quality Neem Products 


Living neem trees, fresh Vy dic Yagny a 
, Center 


branches, twigs or leaves. 
Complete line of neem 
products including cold- | 


| fax: 808-822-3152 © ads@hindu.org The right-handed Sree eee | For celestial assistance 

| www.hinduismtoday.com (click”advertise”) conch holds a special f ee i ajc z + : nrich your personal collection or that of your societ 
| pene a ete shampoo, salve and certi- | (G(T) in dail ¥ life E yourpe ate y y 
—————— oe eee fied-organic extract and | yee fori, | or temple with a facsimile of the circa 1492 ver- 

| Arts Pee capsules, all at fresh- sion of this classic of classics. For centuries, it has been 


to impart great benefits 
such as peace, harmony, 
wealth and prosperity 


from-the-farm prices ¢ 813-661-8873 | Spiritual and astrological housed in Oxford University's archives and visible to 
www.neemtreefarms.com | 


Clad consultations for family, health, only a few. Today, NanoArk's Waterfiche™ technology 


while evoking higher . Brandon, FL 3351] USA wealth, career, business and and Oxford University make it available to you. 
Three sizes. A velvet pouch is included. MArrliage Ise. 


www.meripuja.com Publications | 


Fine Art 
| Prints 


Originals, 


@ Effective remedies through prayers and Vedic 


Bees ¥ red fi ) with special! 
downloadable ' Top Quality Rudraksha beads and malas Sri Aurobindo books. Ayurveda. Reiki. Vedic | mamas fenc S hohner eae edna 
art lessons a 4 f Jai Hanuman Ltd.« sales@rudraksha.com astrology. Alternative health. Plus over 14,000 | trained, experienced Vedic priests {pune ita) 
DeRaymond Studios—visual raga— ds4044@yah © 800-270-6. health & wellness products. Wholesale-retail- i F ; ' 
: wos gag yahoo.com * 600-379-9439, @ Lakshmi Yagnyas for success in business, 
a unique spiritual approach. 641-472-2448 © www.rudraksha.com mail order. Free catalogs. Farvaisad gales hud ienpratad wealth AC RE D TATUES & RT 
590-251-8967 Lotus Press-HT, Box 1008, Silver Lake, WI | Rey D i : Th & ET 
| www.paintingyoga.com ———— ———_—_——_ 58170-1008 USA ¢ www. lotuspress.com @ Vastu rectification yagnyas to clear FROM A & 
| will@williamderaymond.net Free Products and Services negative energics from buildings 


Babaji’s Kriya Yoga & Publications. See i ahe - 
: . Og our e-commerce at www.babaji.ca ¢ Books, # Ask about eer Daily Yagaya Prayer Programs 
Blessings. Peace, Bliss and Self-Realization correspondence course, seminars. In | jor profection in all arcas of life. 

Guaranteed through Meditation. Receive India: babajiindia@lycos.com ¢ Outside of 
Shivabalayogi’ photo, holy ash and medita- Tdi: tel. 888-252-9642. or 450-297-0258 | Bie caneclical 
tion instructions. Free. Germaine, 108 info@babaji.ca ree consi tatpor 

Yogaville Way, Buckingham, VA 23921 USA. PIMC CS, Samarediey « Hae BA TRA 
www.meditate-shivabala.org ee S—s iniegyageyecon = dell ES-Re 


Real Estate | 


Shri Shivabalayogi Maharaj Meditation 


@ Hindu & Buddhist God 
statues in stone, metal & 
wood 


© Shivalingams for temple 
and home—all sizes 


@ Maha meru & other 
yantras 


@ Buddhist thangkas, 
pichwaiis & batik 
paintings 

®@ Indian and Tibetan rugs 

© Folk art textiles 

®@ Prayer rugs 

@ Silver & ethnic jewelry 


© Books, Hinduism Today 
& healing music CDs 


108 Karanas of Nataraja * had 


| | On DVD! Learn these beautiful 
| | poses for meditation, dance, 
and yoga. For more info 
| | and YouTube link, go to: 
| | www.thewayofdance.com/prod.htm 


Events 


Live next to Meenakshi Temple 


a es | 
| Astrology Symposium on Sacred Rivers Walk to pray as you reside at the Menon | 
: j i] 

June 20, 09. Chair: Dr. D. Sardesai. Gan- Enclave in Pearland, Texas, near the Sri 


ges, the eternal river—its geographical. eee eat ple ot Moun. 
Vedic astrology literary, historical, cultural, spiritual ag http://sites.google.com/site/ 


: themenonenclave 
| Tosghicane pects and current ecological challenges. 
| : Soka University. http://Aspac09.soka.edu | 
solutions by 


—————w. .hhana’Tanchiaa. ~~» SC —Cs(C—CSté<CSdr Available now: ©® Musical instruments: 
} eee el ee _____Teachers/Teachings | 5-ft. tall, hand carved sitars & tablas 
| | & SI Ee __s=~iigrimage } sandstone Lord Shiva © Rare furniture pieces 
on Hinduism. i ; 
Emphasis on traditions, Eee Saat te tambles. Viet hod The Yoga of the Bhagavad Gita | Orders for marble & bronze statues 


Badrinath, Kailash, Rishikesh & Haridwar. 
India International Voyages. 1-713-668-2948 
503-591-0984 voyages@india.com * www.indiavoyages.com 


Swami Sri Atmananda’s 


| such as homa and gem therapy. shea: 
ita Revelation courses— 


taken from monasteries & temples 


|) Bharatyoga@comcast.net eee 
 P: iniLight. ea ed SE RO i a ee ee 2 z 5 th] 
ee Professional Products/Services www.satyachetana.org Exhibit & sale: 5910 sw Freeway 


(Texas Rug Gallery) 
Houston, TX 77057 


Office: 2702 Ashford Oaks Dr. 
Houston, TX 77082 


tel: 713.668.2949 
www. hindugods.net 
concept@wt.net 


Ayurveda/Health Freight Forwarder 
Ship >45 kg or more 
| Low-cost blood test by mail. Eg., PSA, $10, Anywhere from US 
| HIV screen, $10 ¢ www.LowCostBloodTest.org Fx 1-800-396-6659 
| or Call Dr. Siva, tel: 1-866-505-1556 (USA). _| Sales2@air7seas.us 


| www.air7seas.com 


Sanskrit Academy 


Promoting Sanskrit ’ | 
language & culture | 
e Sanskrit classes for : 


all ages, individuals or 
groups, by correspon- 
dence with continuous guidance 


| | Oils for Mind, Body and Spirit Purity Farms organic traditional ghee e Elementary, intermediate and Open Mon.-Sat 

| | Taruna Oils provides essential oils. These 100% pure, from cows raised completely free advanced levels 10 am-6 pm. 

| therapeutic grade aromatherapy oils and of hormones, chemicals or pesticides. ¢ Translation service 

| | products are nature’ solution to the stress A delight to cook with! A Guide to the Royal Dr. Sarasvati Mohan, Director . Ee ‘ Mayes . 

| of modern life e www.tarunaoils.com Oil—Ghee, 89 pages on the art of preparing, sanskrit_academy@yahoo.com | Pee POT COL had OF LATO 2 RET FOe isis, PRET oa MPP, 
tarunaoils@tarunaoils.com appreciating and enjoying ghee. www.samskrtam.org 


We offer group tours to visit temples in INDIA 
Various packages available * www.indiavoyages.com 


us$9.95 + $2.50 s&h © 303-647-2368, USA. 


Jyotish Vachaspathi R.G. Krishnan 


Details of the services rendered 
by Jyotish Vachaspathi R.G. 
Krishnan and articles published 
by him in regard to Stock Market 
and other astrological matters 
may be seen at: 
http://anubazaar.com/rgkrishnan 


He may be contacted at: 
jyotish@juno.com 


tel.: 972-881-3751 ¢ cellular: 469-879-5107 


Deities Gilded in 24 K. Gold 


Ganapati sitting (or dancing), Ram 
Darbar, Lakshmi, Shiva-Parvati, 
Durga, Shirdi Sai Baba, Hanuman, 
Santoshi Ma, Tirupati Balaji, Vishnu, 
Shiva Nataraj, eat re Cow. 
3”-5” (7-12 cm) high. U S$19. 95 to 
$39.95. $3.50 shipping. Catalog. 
Discounts for retailers and temples. 
Nirvana Collection 
94 Route 416, Campbell Hall, NY 
10916 USA e Tel: 800-374-2304 or 
845-294-1498 ¢ Fax 845-294-3870 
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An Ancient Treasure for the Modern Age, Srimad Bhagavatam 

is the living embodiment of Lord Krishna beautifully revealing the 
profound spiritual philosophy of Vedanta. Spiritual Master, Swami 
Tejomayananda, will inspire and lead you to discover your own 
Divine nature. Join us for an unforgettable one week journey that 
will awaken your devotion and transform your life. 


Hindus of Greater Houston 
20th Grand Annual 


eg 


¢ Cultural programs 
¢ Vegetarian food 

¢ Costume/art contest 
| ¢ Rass Garba 


CHIEF GUEST 
Hinduism Today's publisher, 
Satguru Bodhinatha 
Veylanswami 


( \ CTIO! 
Re Jalota's 's Bhajan pore 


www.hindusofhouston.net 


VENUE: Delta Meadowvale Resort UNIQUE PROGRAMS FOR ALL AGES: 


and Conference Centre ® Meditation, Yoga 
6750 Mississauga Rd, Mississauga, # Lectures, Workshops, Discussion Forums 
Ontario L5N 2L3 Canada # Children’s Activities, Sports & Recreation 


| or call: 


(15 min from Toronto Pearson Airport)  #& Banquet, Mahasamadhi Puja 


Go online: chinmayatoronto.org | chinmayaniagara.org 
1 (416) 727-5565 (Pradeep) / 1 (289) 213-1363 (Krishan) 


Siddha 
Awakenings 


apasyogi Kalathi Adiyen Aadi 
Nandhi is from the lineage of Sid- 
dhar Bhoganathar. He was initiated 
into the Siva Siddhars path by his 
guru through a death experience more 
than 20 years ago. Nandhi then jour- 
neyed through the wilderness of South 
India, meditating in caves and doing 
intense pilgrimages to ancient spiri- 
tual centers with several enlightened 
masters. ® Nandhi's yoga is based on 
sadhana marga, putting practice and 
self-transformation above mere intellect. He founded the Ariven 
Community, a non-profit that creates global sanctuaries for retired 
cows and bulls that would otherwise be slaughtered and organic farms 
that give 50% of their vegetarian produce to the poor. All are invited 
to participate: www.ariven.org ® He teaches Turiya Yoga, the 
mystical spiritual hatha yoga in Los Angeles: www.nandhi.com 


@ Turiya Nada (Cave of the Siddhars) is 
an ancient, joyful, uplifting, transform- 
ing, powerful and empowering music 
CD. It consists of Siddhar chanting by 
Tapasyogi Nandhi into which is woven 
strains of the didgeridoo, the harp and 
percussion, providing a strong mystical 
resonance. On the Hawkins Scale of 
Consciousness (used in kinesiology) the 
CD reached "enlightenment" level. 


@ Listen to the above at: www.myspace.com/nandhil08 
@ Or purchase at: www.sensitiveplanet.com 
@ Learn more about Tapasyogi Nandhi at: www.nandhi.com 


Each set contains 2 CDs of dynamic learning for only $20 


The Philosophy and Lifestyle of Yoga is presented by 
dynamic speaker, author and Master teacher of Eastern 
wisdom, JEFFREY ARMSTRONG (Kavindra Rishi). He 
teaches to corporations, yoga studios, universities and 
temples around the world, and is the Founder of 
VASA ~ Vedic Academy of Sciences & Arts. 


Custom Tours to India 


Kali Travel is uniquely qualified to 
organize custom-made tours to sat- 
isfy the needs of any type of group, 
organization or individual and to 
structure an itinerary appropriate to 
their specific needs and interests. 


For more information, contact: 


Kali Travel, 169-12 Hillside Ave 
apa aes 11432-4498 USA 


i fataltiagchsaibeatcanh 


Rely on a professional for 
Retirement and Estate Planning. 


For information, contact one of 
the most highly trained financial 
advisors: 


Niraj P. Baxi, msi, clu, chfc 
Tel: 800-686-8436 


www.insuranceplanning.com 


THA 


AYURVEDIC Ol. THERAPIES & HERBAL REMERIES 


Thailams 
Herbally infissed Massacu: Oils 


Bich in anthoxidants and 
nutrients for skin health 


Perfect for Abhyanga Missace 
for yoursell and others 


Restorative and balancing from 
head bo toe 


Made with authentic classical 
Ayurnverctic formulas 


Cider fine HO [o- 
Mention HT ad fora tree sample with your next wel ores 


DID YOU KNOW? a] astuved International Jne 


That you could perform Pujas at the } Building design in the ancient tradition of 


sacred Hindu temples of India? Vastu Shastra 
p ” ee ), | 


imagine your life blessed by pujas & yagnas 
performed in your name. Now you have the 
Perspitinssisy te aiheehgibeehe the divine from 


re * a 


‘J 
Maris nla Ma 


Vian - (Pas a Reality 


Weekend Retreat - a) uly 24°26", Sept. 4th ath 


WWW. SARANAM.com. 


SARANAM.COM 


Designed and taught by wa mi R.amakrshnana nda and 
based on his book, Yora - ‘ie nian with Reality. The retreat is 


S RI KARU NAMAY' a unique opportunity = come in contact withowhat you really 


2 O O 2 WwW © RK Ek D LS U R a Featuring the Full range of Yogic paths, rooted deeply in 
the ancient Vedic Scriptures and the Sana tana-dharma. 

Meditation Retreats Scheduled Cities : ; i ss 
elsiiiretc toe arid nnd iandvesal ; For information: www, yogaunionwi threali fy.com 


peace, and tap the inner wellepring of 


compassion, love, ana! creanvery, ’ D a ; ly Ve d C W ors L ; p 


Individhsal Plesaings : Es 
Receive personal guidance, rexpucse ' Jain us in a celebration of devotional chanting, glorifying 


hbessi simply bask in the heabiny a ; z i wee 
Zeer pesee ome, the [Divine according to the ancient Vedic religion, 


Kecitation of Vedic Mantras 


Every deity worship is concluded with the recitation of Vedic 


whroanons of Anuna’s uncomlnonal 
motherly love. i, Sana tana-dharma. 


£ 


Rhett ts 
ae 
= 


Sacted Fine Geremonics 
Expencnce the healing power of the 
Vedic hom, an ancient ceremony that 


er mal ek 


B48 


spreads the vibrations of peace and hymns. T his practice purifies the mind and creates appropriate 


punty through the sacred clement of 
condition for meditation. 


[datha Yoga 


Meditative Hatha Yoga, based on the tea chings af 


Swami Ramakrishnananda. Our classes are aimed towards 


fire. 


La 
= 


Saraswati Diksha 
To Ineysire and euersace smakencs Aes 
4-24 Arma freely Brats Inigo bce 


ae 
— | 


the Saraswan mantra, whech enables 


students te advance to the higeherst 
lovowlerer. 
development of higher awareness through the practice 


oF yoric postures, pranayama 


and relaxation te chniques. 


SRI KARUNAMAY —s 
www. karunamayi.org : 
Vishwa Dharma Mandalam 
96 Avenue B (Between 6" and 7" Sts.), New York, NY 10009, USA 
mail) info@ramakrishnananda.com Tel: (646) 436-7010 


Visit our website: |\WWW.Tramakrishnananda.com 


All pmerine are fre eeoer 


DIGITAL DHARMA 


EDUCATION ° 


Using ~ Kiosks as Engines for Independent Learning 


E -in-the- Wall 


k of Learning 


Global ICT Excellence Award 
for HiWEL 

Yee HIWEL, 2 joint 
venture 


Hole-in-the-Wall reaches 


Jaipur gets its first aa | ¢ 
bizncam and Nagaland ‘ 


Learning Centers 
The Mayor of : 
Jaipur, Mr. 
Ashok 


Plays 


> 


$ = 


oa) 
: al 


pBbetween NUIT 


(Clockwise from above) The HiWEL website provides clear, well-organized data on 
their programs; one child shows others how to use the computer; groups of children 
_ create a remarkable learning dynamic in the absence of any adult educator, the first 
___ kiosk site in Delhi in a wall between the NIT offices and the adjacent slum 


Ce er 


a DUCATORS IN FIRST WORLD NATIONS 
typically question the return on invest- 
ment of adding more technology to schools. 
Studies indicate that computers raise test 
scores among affluent youth only by a small 
fraction. But Indian researchers have dis- 
covered a completely different scenario. 


Kalkaji’s Hole in the Wall 

Dr. Sugata Mitra, Chief Scientist at National 

Institute of Information Technology (NIIT), 

is credited with the breakthrough in what is 

today known as minimally invasive educa- 

tion. As early as 1982, he had been toying 

with the idea of unsupervised learning 

and computers. His first field test began on 
é January 26, 1999. Dr. Mitra’s team carved 

a hole in the wall that separated the NIIT 

premises from the adjoining slum in Kalkaji, 

New Delhi, and installed a freely accessible 

computer. The NIIT in-house research lab 
monitored the effects of the experiment. 
Children were instantly drawn to the come- 
one, come-all computer. In six months, with 
almost no adult input, they taught them- 
selves basic Windows functions, browsing, 
painting, chatting and e-mail, games, educa- 
tional programs, music downloads and video 


i 2 the Masses 
enting the success of two more 
led Playground Learning Sta- 


tions (PLS), in 2001 NIIT joined forces with 
International Finance Corporation (a part of 
The World Bank Group) to launch HiWEL. 
Today, more than a decade after the first hole 
in the wall was cut, HiWEL runs 55 PLS in 
Delhi, 250 additional ones across India and 
20 projects in African countries, including 
Uganda, Rwanda, Mozambique, Zambia, 
Botswana, Nigeria and Cambodia. More than 
300,000 children have benefited from the 
not-for-profit reaching its hand through a 
wall, and that number is expected to double 
in 2009 with the installation of more than 
200 new stations. 

To find out about the amazing learning 
dynamics of a group of children who are 
left alone to collaborate, with nothing but 
acomputer and their curiosity, go www. 
hole-in-the-wall.com. And don’t miss Dr. 
Mitra’s TED talk at www.ted.com (search 


“Sugata”). He describes one test where a PLS 


was placed in a remote village where no one 
spoke a word of English. When researchers 
later returned, to everyone's surprise, one 
child looked up and said in English, “We 
need a faster processor and a better mouse!” 
Dr. Mitra doesn't believe the project has 
reached its full potential. “We don’t know 
what the limits to this kind of learning are. 
Imagine 100 million children growing up 
inside cyberspace as opposed to their 1.000 
BCE villages. It would change our society 
forever.” ‘ 


